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M. BENEDETTI’S DEFENCE. 

BENEDETTI has published a thick volume, con- 
e taining a variety of despatches and other documents, 
with the view of showing that the charges that have been 
made against him are unfounded. He especially resents the 
imputation that he was a blind leader of the blind; that he 
never perceived the ambitious designs of Prince Bismark, and 
never warned his Government of the dangers which threatened 
it from the aggrandizement of Prussia. He shows that he 
did his duty as a purveyor of intelligence, and that it was 
not his fault if his master and the Government of his master 
made so many fatal mistakes. He never advised a war 
with Prussia; on the contrary, he repeatedly explained how 
very strong Prussia was. He did his best to dispel the 
illusions entertained at the Tuileries as to the feelings of the 
Southern States, and anticipated the readiness with which, in 
case of a great nation#l war, they would side with Prussia 
and fight under Prussian leadership. More especially he sets 
himself to refute the calumny that Prussia for weeks before 
the war of 1870 was arming and that he gave no warning. 
He states that it is absolutely untrue that Prussia was 
making any military preparations whatever at that time. He 
takes credit to himself for the firmness with which 
he successfully insisted on the fulfilment of the compact 
with Italy as to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and for 
the maneuvring by which he secured to France the posi- 
tion of a friendly arbiter between Prussia and Austria after 
Sadowa. If subsequently France made great mistakes, that 
was not his fault. The Exreror never corresponded with 
him, and he could not foresee that the Emperor would show 
himself so much afraid of Prussia, or suffer himself to be so 
often humiliated by Prince Bismark. All that he could do 
was to let his Government know what was going on in Ger- 
many, and this he did constantly and amply. In order to 
make out his case, he gives a large selection from the de- 
spatches he sent to and received from the French Foreign 
Office; and he furnishes evidence sufficient to satisfy 
most impartial minds that~he had not discharged his 
diplomatic functions badly, and that it was the Lmperon, 
and not M. Beneperri, whom Prince Bismark cajoled and 
outwitted, and that the French Government, in entering on 
the war of 1870, wilfully sinned against the light which 
its military and diplomatic agents had been for a long time 
pouring on it. M. Bexeperri will certainly obtain his pri- 
mary object in publishing this volume, for it shows that he 
was neither so blind nor so weak as his detractors have repre- 
sented him; but it also confirms the opinion, already gene- 
tally accepted, that the Emperor knew the risk he was running, 
but determined to run it, partly because he was weary of 
being always foiled by Prince Bisuarx, and partly because he 
thought the best chance of saving his dynasty was to fall in 

with the mad current of popular opinion. 
_ No part of M. Benepermi’s volume is so interesting as that 
in which he narrates the history of the famous projected treaty 
between France and Prussia for the annexation of Belgium. 
He gives the lie polite to Prince Bismark on every point con- 
hected with the treaty. He asserts that it was not in 1867, 
but in 1866, that the subject was raised for discussion. ‘There 
seems to have been some sort of understanding that France 
Was to be compensated for the aggrandizement of Prussia 
consequent on Sadowa. But the very fact that Prussia had 
triumphant made it impossible that Prussia should cede 
anything on the Rhine. Prince Bismark therefore recurred 
to an idea which he had long before suggested in an obscure 
manner to M. Beneverti, that France should find its com- 
Pensation in Belgium. Geneva, too, would have been 
Sacrificed if necessary, but Belgium was the main attrac- 


tion offered to France; and Prince Bismark, accord~- 
ing to M. Beneperti, pointedly remarked that, if Prussia. 
and France were agreed, neither England nor Russia 
could offer any effectual opposition to the spoliation of 
Belgium ; and it was expressly to avoid the prosecution of the 
French demand for Mayence that the suggestion embodied in 
the draft treaty was made in August 1866, while at the same 
time it was hinted that, if France was: to have Belgium, 
Prussia must be supreme from the Baltic to the Alps. 
“‘ Wishing in one of our conversations to provide myself 
“ with a precise statement of these plans,” says M. BEeneperTt, 
“T agreed to put them on paper as M. Bismark dictated 
“them.” Such is his account of the origin of the document 
which caused in England so much consternation and so 
much ill-will to France. M. Beneperti repeats again and 
again that the proposal for the annexation of Belgium to 
I’rance came from Prussia, and was intended.to.meet the 
counter-proposal of France that Prussia should®tede a por- 
tion of the Rhine frontier. He acknowledges that he can- 
not refer to any contemporary despatch to the French 
Foreign Office in confirmation of his statement. But he 
says that he could not at that time write to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as M. Drovyn pe Luvys had then resigned 
office, and M. pe Moustier had not entered on the duties 
of the post. He wrote, however, an account of what was 
going on to M. Rovner, and he produces the copy of a letter 
from the Emperor to M. Rovuer, in which the Emperor, 
according to the interpretation put by M. Beneperri on his 
language, authorises M. Beneperti to accept in principle the 
proposal of Prussia, but to confine it to the cession of Luxem- 
burg instead of Belgium. This was, as M. Beneperri con- 
siders, equivalent to rejecting the overtures of Prussia, and so 
the negotiations came to nothing. Put in simple language, 
what M. Beyeperri says is this :—France asked for Mayence ; 
Prussia refused, and offered Belgium instead ; France declined 
to annex Belgium, but asked for Luxemburg; and to this 
Prussia would not agree. It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the very humble position occupied by France, if this is 
true; for France began by asking for a great German fortress 
like Mayence, and ended by acquiescing in getting nothing. 
But it is equally unnecessary to dwell on the audacious 
effrontery of Prince Bismark, who, if the account is true, 
proposed that Belgium should be seized by France; and 
although France declined the offer, used in 1870 the docu- 
ment drawn up by M. Beneperri to create the impression 
that it was France that proposed, and Prussia that withstood, 
the flagrant violation of right and honour involved in the 
proposal that France should annex Belgium by force, in spite 
of England and Russia. 

M. BENEDETTI gives in great detail his account of the pro- 
ceedings in which he took so notorious a part at Ems in 
July 1870, and which led to the rupture between France and 
Prussia. He tells us all that he said and thought, and what 
was said to him, and what instructions he received. The 
general result is that he clears himself, but entirely at the 
expense of the French Government. He proves to demon- 
stration that France was bent on war, and would hear of 
nothing that might lead to peace. The King of Prussia 
seemed to him to be dealing in a rational and honourable 
way. He had given his consent as head of the HonenzoL_erns 
to the candidature of Prince Leopotp; but, as France objected, 
he at once offered to consult Prince Leopoip or his father on 
the subject. M. Beneperti evidently saw no harm in 
and expressly stated that Prussia was, so far as he could 
ascertain, making no preparations whatever for war. The 
answer of the French Minister was that not a day must 
pass by without a decisive answer on the part of Prussia, 
lest France should be anticipated in her military preparations. 
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He asserts that Prussia is arming, although M. Benrperti had 
assured him that this was not so; and he explains that public 
opinion was advancing so fast in the direction of war that the 
Government was obliged to keep ahead of it. This is no doubt 
the true account of the origin of thewar, The Duke of Grauonr, 
by his most imprudent and violent language in the Chamber 
when the Howenzontern candidature was first announced, 
had inflamed public opinion ; and then public opinion in Paris 
had gone so fast that the Government was obliged to run every 
risk in order to seem to lead it. Nothing can be clearer than 
this. The French Government avowed to M. Benepetti that 
it could not give the King of Prussia a moment's delay, 
because its own existence was threatened in France if it 


waited. After the King of Prussia had heard of the prepara- | 


tions made in France, he too began to think of war. ut if 
anything can be certain in history, it is certain that, if the 
French Government had not been itself so hard pressed, and 
had given the King of Prussia the necessary time to withdraw 
the candidature of Prince Leorotp, there would not have been 
the shadow of a cause for war. At first, when the renunciation 
of Prince Lzopotp was made, however, the French Govern- 
ment, in obedience to the foolish clamour of Paris, would not 
accept this as sufficient, unless the King of Prussia, in his 
capacity of King, and not merely as head of the HowenzoLLerns, 
made himself a party to this renunciation. But this was speedily 
changed into a demand that the Kine should engage that, if at 
a future time Prince Lzeorotp changed his mind again, the 
Kixe would not sanction his candidature. The Kina heard 
of this change from Paris before the time when he had agreed 
to see M. BENEDETTI personally, and finding the whole posi- 
tion so completely altered, he declined to see M. Beneverri, 
and sent a message by an aide-de-camp. M. Beneperti does 
not seem to have been at all surprised at this when he knew 
that the Kine had been previously apprised of the exorbitant 
demands of the French Government. M. Beneperti does not 
appear to have been at all to blame. He only acted on his 
instructions, and did what he could to bring about a peaceful 
solution. But the French Government had lost all conirol 
over Paris, and in order to avoid the reproach of fearing war, 
rushed without an excuse on the path that led, by a well- 
merited retribution, to Gravelotte and Sedan. 


SPAIN. 


eer King of Spary has in his short reign already had 
some experience of the troubles and anxieties of royalty. 
His laborious journey through the provinces, although it 
seems to have been on the whole successful, was not un- 
attended with vexation. The people, or a portion of the people, 
bestowed more or less applause on the young and spirited 
Prince who boldly appealed to their goodwill; but it is diffi- 
cult to gauge the genuineness or extent of street enthusiasm ; 
and occasional coldness must sometimes have created feelings 
of doubt and annoyance. Here and there malcontent Mayors 
took the opportunity of proclaiming their Republican opinions ; 
and the organs of all the hostile factions incessantly assured the 
Kine that his experiment had resulted in failure. As soon as 
he returned to Madrid he was confronted with the graver 
difficulty of a Ministerial crisis. It unluckily happens that 
there is no steady or decided majority in the Cortes; and 
the adherents of Don Cantos, of the Duke of Montrensier, 
and of Don Atronso, from time to time unite their forces 
against a Ministry with which they have all various grounds 
of quarrel. In Spain, as in other constitutional countries, 
the election of a President of the representative Assembly 
affords a convenient opportunity for a trial of Parliamen- 
tary strength. On a personal issue every member is at 
liberty to vote according to his wishes, without pledging 
himself for the future to support or oppose any political 
principle. There seems to have been little difference between 
the respective opinions of the candidates who were presented 
to the Cortes. The Ministers proposed Seiior Rivero, formerly 
President of the Cortes, and at the same time Mayor of Madrid. 
The Republicans voted with the Government, but the adherents 
of the various pretenders successfully concentrated their votes 
on Sefior Sacasta. The small majority attained by the Oppo- 
sition candidate convinced Sefior Zorritia of the necessity of 
resigning, and after various attempts to form new combina- 
tions, the same party resumed office under a new and com- 
paratively obscure set of Ministers. Vice-Admiral Matcampo 
and his colleagues appear to have been followers of ZorriLLa, 
and it seems scarcely probable that they can maintain them- 
selves against the coalition which overthrew their pre- 
decessors. Sefior Sacasta, now President of the Cortes, and 


| 


the real leader 6f the Opposition, has since professed a stron 
desire that ZonrILLa should return to office ; but conciliato 
offers in such cases have little or no meaning, and ZORRILLA 
has summarily rejected all the overtures of his rival, 4. 
asta will have the opportunity of proving his sincerity | 
supporting the new Progressist Government. The advanced 
Progressists,who were represented both by the late and by the 
present Government, for the present form the popular party ; 
but the Cortes may perhaps disregard the. opinions of the 
inhabitants of the towns, and the leaning of the army jg 
unknown. 


Patriotic Spaniards may perhaps be inclined to look back 


| with regret on the interregnum during which the Provisional] 


Government under the steady guidance of Prim commanded 
a permanent majority in the Cortes. For the first, and perha 
for the last, time the friends of order and the friends of liberty 
contrived for two years to suppress or suspend their dissen- 
sions. The party which had been formerly led by O’Donyenz, 
and after his death by Srrrano and Topetr, had contributed 
even more directly than Prim and the Progressists to the over- 
throw of the Quren’s scandalous Government. In the person 
of Serrano they occupied the highest rank in the Provisional 
Ministry, while the Liberal party and the army exercised sub- 
stantial power through the chief of the Government, who was 
at the same time Commander-in-Chief. It is possible that, 
after the accession of King Amapzo, Prim might still have 
prolonged the coalition, notwithstanding the secession of 
Torere ; but after his death the Progressists gave no hearty 
support to Serrano; and Zorritia,-who had justly and 
eloquently denounced the factious levity of Spanish politi- 
cians, took a principal part in dissolving the union which had 
conferred so many benefits on the country. ‘There are always 
objections to political compromises, and ZorriLta and his 
friends may perhaps have sincerely disapproved of the Con- 
servative propensities of their colleagues; but it is ditficult to 
believe that any special measure can be so indispensable to 
the welfare of Spain as a settled Government which would be 
able to devote itself to the cares of administration, instead of 
exerting all its energies in sustaining its own existence. The 
Kina has only reigned nine months, and he has already had 
three sets of Ministers. On the first resignation of SzrRaxo 
he took occasion to display his constitutional orthodoxy by 
insisting that the Ministers should retain office as long as they 
commanded a majority in the Cortes; but the condition of 
their retirement was soon after satisfied by an adverse vote, 
and at the beginning of August ZorRILLa accepted the com- 
mission of forming a strictly Progressist Government. He 
invited the concurrence of SaGasta, and of other members of 
the former Ministry ; but the Liberal Union declined to take 
ofiice under a leader who at the same time invited and received 
the support of the Democrats, and even of the Republicans. 
Spain is not the only country in which moderate statesmen 
who ought to act in concert prefer the alliance of extreme 
politicians to the obliteration of minor differences and of per- 
sonal jealousies. As in some rock formations, the cleavage of 
parties fails to coincide with the natural stratification. There 
appears to be no perceptible distinction between the political 
doctrines of ZorriLLa and of SaGcasta; but the ex-Minister’s 
Democratic adherents are the professed antagonists of the 
Conservative majority which elected Sacasta as President of 
the Cortes. 

The mob meetings which have been held in Madrid 
to protest against the ejection of Zorriixa will perhaps be . 
puzzled by the accession in his stead of another Progressist 
Minister. It will appear even to out-of-door agitators absurd 
to clamour against a Government which professes all the 
popular doctrines; and in a certain sense the accession of 
the present Ministers may be regarded as a greater party 
triumph than a preference which might have been awarded to 
personal distinction. The President of the Council is only 
known as having been the captain of the frigate which first 
hoisted the standard of insurrection in 1868. It is of 
course possible that a Vice-Admiral' may be a states- 
man, but a single act of patriotic mutiny is not in itself 
a guarantee of fitness for the office of Prime Minister. 
The remaining members of the Government are entirely 
unknown in foreign countries; and any reputation which 
they may enjoy at home must be of a modest character. It 
is perhaps intended that Maucampo should perform for Zor- 
RILLA the function which Suerman attributed to ADDINGTON, 
of leading the horses round the corner while Pirr sat on the 
box ready to resume the reins. A Cabinet which contams 
neither orators nor political leaders must depend on the 
patronage of superior allies. ZorriLLa may probably not be dis- 
inclined to protect and defend his successor with a vigour 
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which will be unencumbered by the restraints of office; but 
whatever may be the wishes or interests of ambitious politi- 
cians, it is a grave misfortune for Spain that each successive 
Government should be weaker than the last. It will be well 
if the decline of the civil power is not followed by a recur- 
rence to the vicious precedent of a military revolution. The 
Cortes, which has for two or three years balanced the power 
of the army, cannot more effectually incapacitate itself than 
by promoting constant changes of Government. 


The Kina has apparently discovered that constitutional | 


overnment cannot be carried on in accordance with narrow 
technical rules. On the present occasion he has accepted the 
resignation of a Minister whose services he would have gladly 
retained; and he has, perhaps unconsciously, violated the rule 
which he had laid down for himself of implicit deference to 
every vote of the Cortes. The election of Sacasta in pre- 
ference to Rivero, though it may have been suggested by per- 
sonal opposition to ZoRRILLA, was in form a victory of the 
Conservative coalition; and, according to the rule which has 
been deduced by constitutional theorists from English practice, 
the vacant succession ought to have been tendered to some 
chief of the victorious party. It is probable that King Amapro 


may have had sufficient reasons for persisting in endeavouring | 


to govern the country with the aid of the Progressists; but 
he cannot fail to be aware that Matcampo commences his 
administration with a minority in the Cortes. It will 
be found impossible in the future as in the past to govern 
any Continental country by the delicate machinery which 
has been gradually elaborated in England. By far the best 
Parliamentary Government which has been framed on 
the English model was that established by the Charter 
of Louis XVIIL., and afterwards continued under Louis 
Puirre ; but the French system was founded on a small and 
manageable constituency; and Spain, with nearly universal 
suffrage, is inferior to France in political aptitude. The best 
corrective and regulator of an imperfect Parliamentary Govern- 
ment is a strong prerogative wisely and patriotically em- 
ployed; and if the Spaniards have the good sense and the 
patience to allow the Kine to consolidate his power, he may 
pethaps exercise, with some additional facilities, the control 
over parties which was lately administered by Pro. It can 
scarcely be anticipated that any upright Spanish statesman 
can willingly promote another revolution. There is no reason 
to suppose that a better King than King Amapeo will be forth- 
coming; and a Republic is odious to all the classes which 
have property to lose. If it is a misfortune for a State to 
depend on a single life, the condition of France under M. 
Tuers is more precarious than that of any hereditary 
monarchy; yet the warmest friends of the new Spanish 
dynasty must know that its maintenance depends on unfore- 
seen accidents of fortune. 


MR. HARCOURT ON JUDICIAL REFORM. 


M: HARCOURT'S energy and ability have made legal 
disquisitions the most prominent part of the Social 
Science transactions. Jurisprudence and political economy 
are the least unscientific of the multifarious subjects which 
have of late years been called social science; and there is 
occasionally some convenience in oral communications on 
such topics, although Mr. Harcourt’s project might have 
been fully expounded in a pamphlet. ‘he discussions at 
Social Science meetings have the serious defect, not of being 
me-sided, but of always excluding that one side which is 
perhaps the most important in every controversy. No attendant 
at a social section wishes to leave things as they are, and con- 
sequently the historical or general argument in favour of 
established institutions is invariably forgotten. Mr. Vernon 
Harcocrt’s elaborate scheme of a judicial system deserved a 
better compliment than Sir Joun Paxincron’s instantaneous 
and enthusiastic assent. It is highly probable that, as the 
Project coincides generally with the recommendations of the 
Judicial Commission, it will be partially adopted; and if the 
Courts sat all the year round, it is impossible to doubt 
that additional facilities would be provided for litigation. 
As Mr. Harcourt proposes only to increase the number of 
Judges by one, it might be asked how, by any arrangement 
of business, functionaries who are now fully employed could 
accomplish a larger amount of work than at present? The 
answer is, that the Commissioners and Mr. Harcourt think 
it unnecessary to maintain the ancient practice by which four 
Judges sit together in banc. It may be plausibly contended 

t when suitors have the opportunity of resorting to a per- 
manent Court of Appeal, a single Judge may in all cases, 
%8 at present in Equity, form a sufficient tribunal of first 


instance. The change is after all less fundamental than it 
may at first sight appear; and the economy of judicial power 
is perhaps imaginary. The Courts of Common Law sitting 
in banc:are mainly occupied in appellate jurisdiction; and 
Mr. Harcourt proposes that in ordinary cases the Court 
of Appeal should consist either of three or five mem- 
bers. The primary Court of Appeal in Equity is now 
composed of two Lords Justices, aided in e i 
cases by the Lord Chancellor, who also sits separately as 
a Judge of Appeal. Sir Jonn Paxkineron and the laity 
in general probably suppose that all appellate functions 
are now discharged either by the House of Lords or by 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. Mr. Harcourt is 
fully aware that the Common Law Courts sitting in banc, the 
Exchequer Chamber, the Chancellor, and the Lords Justices 
determine nineteen-twentieths of the questions which would 
be referred to his proposed Court of Appeal. A second 
appeal in most cases lies to one of the two supreme tribunals, 
but it is prosecuted only in a small minority of instances. In 
substance Mr. Harcourt would economize time and expense 
by confining the suitor toa single appeal. His plan is per- 
fectly defensible, and perhaps it may be sound; but the ex- 
pediency of the change would probably create much difference 
of professional opinion. In other respects Mr. Harcourt’s 
project must be judged by the comparative simplicity and 
convenience of his arrangements. Twenty or thirty Judges 
can do no more than twenty or thirty days’ work within 
twenty-four hours, nor is it possible by the most ingenious 
combinations and permutations to increase the value of a given 
number of units. 


As far as phrases go, the fusion of Law and Equity has 
been authoritatively decreed by the great majority of theo- 
retical jurists. The possibility of abolishing the actual dis- 
tinction, and the meaning of fusion, have been less fully 
considered. Every competent supporter of the change who has 
entered into the details of the proposed alteration has sub- 
stantially recommended the abolition of Common Law juris- 
prudence, and the substitution of the present practice of the 
Court of Chancery. In this sense the scheme is perfectly 
intelligible, though it may be inaccurately described as a 
fusion; but the Common Law Judges and the Common 
Law practitioners will not be active assistants in the exter- 
mination of their craft. It will be generally admitted that 
pleadings in Chancery are far more simple and natural in 
their character than the corresponding process in Common 
Law. A mere layman can perfectly understand a Bill 
and Answer in Chancery, while he may probably regard 
a Common Law record as a perverse result of technical 
pedantry. Both systems are in fact, as might be expected, 
adapted to their respective purposes. Equity pleadings supply 
the necessary information to a Judge, while declarations and 
pleas and replications have been invented for the elimination 
of the strictly limited issues which are alone proper for the 
consideration of a jury. In the majority of cases the formal 
language of the pleadings has no practical effect except to 
reduce the question to a single point. Jurymen seldom listen 
to the junior counsel who spends twoor five minutes in open- 
ing the pleadings, but they would be involved in hopeless con- 
fusion if they interested themselves in the diffuse narrative 
which may be conveyed in a Bill and Answer. Mr. Vernon 
Haxcourt expressed no opinion on the comparative advantages 
and inconveniences of trial by jury. Many lawyers have hinted 
at the expediency of wholly abolishing the ancient system, and 
modern legislation has in several imstances facilitated the 
trial of issues of fact by the Judge. On the other hand, the 
abolition of trial by jury would probably be obnoxious to 
popular feeling, and it would be discountenunced by many of 
the most experienced Judges. To a bystander the inclination 
of Judges to refer matters in dispute to juries is both obvious 
and surprising ; but it may be assumed that they have reasons 
for their preference which are weighty, though they may per- 
haps not be conclusive. Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of the proverbial twelve men in a box, it is useless 
to aim at the fusion of Law and Equity until it is first 
settled whether trial by jury is to be maintained or abolished. 
Although several years have passed since Equity Judges were 
empowered to hear oral evidence, they have made compara- 
tively little use of the permission; and it almost seems as if 
the presence of a jury was indispensable to the best: method 
which has yet been devised of ascertaining the truth. Mr. 
Haxcovrr will find that, if he proposes to retain trial by jury, 
he does not really mean to fuse Law and Equity. In that 
ease some of the Courts would administer Law and some would | 
administer Equity; and they might as well be called by their 
traditional names. ‘ 
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The disinterested virtue of a lawyer who offers. to sup- 
press the Long Vacation will not perhaps be generally shared 
by the profession. It is true that doctors are sometimes re- 
quired in August and September, though the great London 
physicians only stay in town until the majority of their 
patients have departec. The analogy between medicine and 
law, like analogies in general, will not walk on four legs. A 
lawsuit can afford to wait for treatment better than a fever or 
a broken leg; and it may be hoped that Mr. Harcourt’s ex- 
perience of iniquities deliberately perpetrated at the beginning 
of the Long Vacation is as exceptional as the practice itself 
would be immoral. The difficulty of obtaining an injunction in 
time of vacation might be removed without an entire recon- 
struction of the judicial system. There would be some difficulty 
in effecting a reform which would be profoundly disagreeable 
to the whole profession. To most barristers and to most 
attorneys the alternative of taking holidays whenever they 
chose would be not only distasteful but utterly impracticable. 
The Erskines and the Fottetts might leave their business 
and return to it at pleasure; but an ordinary lawyer, after 
being kept in town from July to October, could not safely 
venture to leave it from October to July. The Ticnsorne 
case, to which Mr. Harcourt naturally referred, affords no 
proof of the feasibility of his scheme. In that case the Chief 
Justice professed his willingness to sit through the vacation ; 
but the parties concerned could only have profited by his offer 
at the expense of losing their counsel. No legislation could 
compel a Solicitor-General, or a leader of the Bar, to dispense 
with his annual holiday; and clients, for their own sake, de- 
cline the alternative of a return of their briefs. Nothing can 
be more Jaudable than Mr. Hancovrt’s proposition that the 
Bar and the Bench exist for the sake of the public, and it 
must also be admitted that they sometimes regard their own 
interests and wishes. If the Long Vacation were nominally 
abolished, there is too much reason to fear that attorneys and 
counsel would occasionally enter into an unprincipled con- 


spiracy to delay the trial or hearing of a case until one or both | 


of them had finished his Continental tour. As Mr. Harcourt 
must know, arbitrations which have no connexion with term 
or vacation are practically the most dilatory and intermittent 
of all legal proceedings. It is probable that other difficulties 
of detail might be suggested by minuter examination of the 
plan; but Mr. Harcourt deserves credit for proposing a 
complete and definite scheme, instead of, confining himself to 
the enunciation of principles which might admit of all 
varieties of interpretation and of application. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE, 


yee French nation must have grown accustomed by this 
time to being in a state of alarm about the results of 
some approaching election. Whenever there are any vacant 
seats to be disposed of, whether it be in the National Assembly 
or in the Paris municipality, there is sure to be a talk of 
reaction against something or other. Now it is the Radicals 
who are going to sweep everything before them. Now it is 
the Monarchical majority which is planning a coup d’¢tat 
against M. Tnirrs. Now it is the Bonapartists who are to 
make their triumph at the polls the first act in an Imperialist 
restoration. The election takes place, the list of the successful 
candidates is made public, and everybody is surprised to find 
that the balance of parties remains what it was before. 
The election of the Departmental Councils under the De- 
centralization law of this year has given occasion for a 
repetition of this little comedy. There was abundance of 
anxiety manifested beforehand, and a corresponding degree of 
relief has followed upon the discovery that the feeling of the 
country has undergone no change of importance. Ladicals, 
Bonapartists, and Legitimists do not, taken together, anything 
like balance the phalanx of Conservatives, including both 
Monarchists and Moderate Republicans, who support the 
present Government. The lesson that Frenchmen seem most 
inclined to practise at present is to let well alone. Even this, 
however, they will not practise with all their hearts. In the 
elections for the Departmental Councils, as in every other, 
there is often an extraordinary discrepancy between the 
number of electors and the number of voters. In Paris such a 
phenomenon might be set down to the despondency which has 
for the time reduced the Communists to inaction. But in the 
other great towns the Radical Republicans are under no such 
cloud. They have not put out their full strength and been 
vanquished. On the contrary, it is in the constituencies which 
have returned extreme candidates that there have been most 
abstentions. The French Conservatives, as has been truly 


said of them by one of their own organs, cry out for order and 
security, but they will not walka step and put a paper into q 
box to ensure the blessings which they demand with so much 
clamour. They shudder at the thought of a Communist, 
candidate being successful ; they are vociferous in their delight 
when a Communist candidate is defeated; but they will not 
put themselves to any trouble to avert the one or promote 
the other result. 


It would be very easy, however, to make too much of thesg 
elections to the Departmental Councils. No doubt they do 
broadly indicate that none of the fractions of French opinion 
which wish ill to M. Turers, and desire to see the provisional 
arrangement over which he presides replaced by something 
more permanent, can compare in point of numbers with the 
party that supports him. But before drawing any more de- 
tailed conclusion than this, allowance has to be made for 
several qualifying considerations. A local election must 
always have more or less of a local character about it. The 
electors may be largely governed by the political views of 
the candidate; but his views as to local taxation or local 
improvements may also have great weight with them. A 
district which returned a Legitimist candidate last Sunday 
would perhaps return a Republican or an Imperialist next 
Sunday, supposing the object of their first choice to have 
died in the interval. Nor would there be any necessary in- 
consistency in their doing so. Certainly the political princi- 
ples of the several claimants for their votes are not identical, 
But the Legitimist may have repaired a bridge which the 
Germans had broken down, while the Bonapartist or the 
Republican may have given the peasants seed when, without 
his liberality, the land must have lain fallow. From this 
| point of view there would be nothing unnatural in giving 
| their votes to the second best benefactor when it is no 
| longer possible to give them to the first. Again, there 
| may be districts in which opinion is strongly excited upon 
| some purely local question, and in these political distinctions 
/may have been regarded as wholly subordinate to sound 
Povey as to the muking of a road or the rebuilding 
| 


of a parsonage. In the case of a Parliamentary election 
the constituencies are larger—so that considerations of 
| this kind balance one another—and the influence of the 
| Legislature upon such matters is exceedingly remote. 
| But a Departmental Council is the body charged with the 
settlement of these very questions, and the least enlightened 
voter understands that the decision may be influenced by the 
manner in which he uses his voting-paper. Even among 
really capable politicians there has been much difference of 
opinion as to the comparative prominence which should be 
given to local and general interests in the contest of last Sun- 
day. On the one side could be alleged the clause in the 
Decentralization Act forbidding these Councils to take any 
part in politics, and the inconvenience of electing men to 
administer the affairs of a particular district on grounds which 
do not affect one district more than another. On the other 
side, it might be urged that the two classes of questions are 
divided by no clearly marked line; that a manufacturer of 
Rouen, for example, may take a purely local interest in the 
terms of the commercial treaty with Germany; and that, ata 
time when a wrong impression may be conveyed by events in 
themselves insignificant, it is important not to return a man 
of unsound views in politics, no matter what may be his 
merits in other respects. ‘The controversy was not of much 
practical moment, inasmuch as it was sure to be settled one 
way wherever political feeling runs high, and another way 
wherever political feeling is stagnant. Even in England, 
where the line between the functions of ‘Town Councils 
and the functions of the House of Commons is per- 
fectly understood, municipal elections are often decided 
by purely political considerations, while Parliamentary 
elections often turn upon purely local issues. Where men 
love or hate the notion of a Republic, they will not care to 
be represented even in a Departmental Council by a man who 
does not share their passion. Where men are careless about 
such distinctions, no exhortations will lead them to subordi- 
nate the local interests they have at heart to public interests 
to which they are indifferent. 


Another theory has lately been started in France which 
would justify the introduction of politics into these elections 
by giving the Departmental Councils a distinct though con- 
tingent political function. Before the close of the Session @ 
motion was introduced in the Chamber, providing that in 
case the National Assembly shall at any time find itself 
prevented from meeting, its place shall be taken by 
a delegation of the Departmental Councils, which shall 


thereupon become the legal representative of the nation, 
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remain so until such time as the Assembly is able 
press its duties. This is not the first sins deat the 
thought of constituting what has been called a second line of 
defence has occurred to French Liberals. A similar proposal 
was made to the National Assembly in 1851, and only rejected 
a combination of Bonapartists and extreme Republicans. 
What distinguishes the present motion from its predecessor is 
its greater simplicity. In 1851 it was proposed to empower 
the Departmental Councils in each military division to elect a 
superior Council for the division. Now it is proposed that 
the Departmental Councils shall, immediately the necessity 
arises, nominate two delegates to a Provisional Assembly, 
which is at once to meet in some town to be deter- 
mined at the moment. The scheme is one for which 
there is much to be said. By keeping away from Paris, the 
Assembly has thought to protect itself from revolutionary 
violence; but at Versailles it is, as M. Joun Lemornne has 
pointed out, at the = of any handful of colonels who may 

t themselves at the head of a military revolt. There is 
nothing to prevent a daring soldier who has secured the 
affections, or hopes to trade upon the discontent, of half-a- 
dozen regiments from locking the door upon the Deputies 
and proclaiming Napoteon III. Emperor, or the Empress 
Evefinre Regent. This done, it would no doubt be necessary 
to obtain some kind of national ratification for the act; but the 
experience of 1851 has shown that Frenchmen are easily led 
to condone a crime committed by those in actual possession 
of power. It is against this danger that the second 
line of defence is aimed. When the Assembly was deposed 
in 1851, it left no organ of legitimate authority behind it. 
Had the coup d'état only called into existence another As- 
sembly at Bordeaux or Toulouse, the Presipent might have 
thought twice before committing himself to a contest which 
could not be decided by a single success. The characteristic 
feature of the plan is that the Delegate Assembly, though pro- 
visional as to the duration of its power, would be provisional 
inno other sense. It would be as much the legitimate Legisla- 
ture of France as the National Assembly itself, since it would 
be created by its act, and be the designated repository of its 
powers. Whoever, whether in the army or among the civil 
servants of the State, desired to maintain his allegiance to 
the Republic, would be in no uncertainty as to what to do or 
where to go. There would be at the least the materials for a 
civil war, whereas hitherto the great cause of revolutions in 
France has been the knowledge that they can be effected with- 
out a civil war. 

The real obstacle to the successful working of such a scheme 
as this lies in the imptobability of the Departmental Councils 
having courage enough to do their duty if the occasion pre- 
sents itself. This, however, is a difliculty of such frequent 
occurrence in France that to recognise it as insuperable would 
be to abandon all thought of making things better. The 
earse of French politics is the indifference or the despair of 
French politicians ; and the strenuous resistance which this 
enormous evil ought to call forth implies as an indispensable 
ogy a steady refusal to admit that it can be useless to 

it. 


THE NEW YORK FRAUDS. 


ewe investigation of the New York frauds is proceeding 
slowly, but the promoters of the inquiry seem to be 
satisfied with their progress. To foreign observers, and 
pethaps to Americans, the most surprising peculiarity of this 
controversy is the farcical impudence of the culprits and of 
their abettors. The chief deiinquents are Mr. Oakey Hatt, 
Mayor of New York; Mr. Connouty, Controller; Mr. SwEeEny, 
who holds various municipal offices, and who divides with the 
State Senator, Mr. Tween, the organization and management 
of the Democratic party and the civic government. SwEENY 
and TweEp are also associated with the notorious Fisk in the 
direction of the Erie Railroad, and several members of their 
families enjoy lucrative posts in the local administration. In 
combination with their subordinate accomplices, the leaders of 
¢ Democracy have in two or three years probably embezzled 
‘wo millions sterling ; and in four years they have added several 
millions to the City debt. Although the details of their frauds 
have for the first’ time been traced and exposed by the Vew 
ork Times, their characters have from their first ap- 
pearance in public life been perfectly known to the masses 
of voters who supported them, to the Legislature which 
they controlled, and to the great body of respectable citizens 
who unwillingly endured their supremacy. It seemed to the 
bitants of New York perfectly natural that persons who 
é not admitted into any decent society should not only ad- 


minister the affairs of the most populous city in the United 
States, but should be represented by a majority of the State 
Legislature, and by two or three members of the judicial: 
Bench. When the New York Times produced its charges, 
and proved them by official figures, the case was more conclu- 
sively brought home to ConnoLLy than to any of his confede- 
rates. The Mayor had countersigned the fraudulent warrants 
of the Controller; but he now asserts that his function was 
only ministerial, and that his signature was appended in 
ignorance. It is unnecessary to add that the excuse is not 
plausible enough to impose either on friends or on ene- 
mies; but the accomplice who watches outside the pre- 
mises probably thinks that he has a better chance of 
acquittal than the principal who rifled the house, On 
the night before the day on which ConnoLLy was required 
to produce the vouchers for his vast and imaginary dis- 
bursements, the Controller’s office was broken open and the 
documents were abstracted. Even among New York politi- 


‘cians the coincidence appeared too striking to be accidental, 


and Mr. Oakey Hatt, having apparently agreed with TwrEp 
and Sweeny that it had become necessary to throw over 
one of the gang, required ConnoLty to show his magnani- 
mity by resigning his office. Finding himself deserted 
by his associates, ConNoLLy wisely determined to make 
himself friends among the honest party, and, instead 
of resigning, he appointed a Mr. Green, who is believed 
to be an upright and competent officer, to be his 
deputy, the Controller himself provisionally abstaining from 
all interference with the business. The Mayor affected to 
treat ConnoL_y’s transfer of his functions as a resignation, and 
offered the place of Controller to General M‘CLELLan, who 
wisely declined the appointment. Mr. Green apparently re- 
tains possession of the office, and the Mayor seems to have 
acquiesced in his defeat. The breach of honour among thieves 
committed by Hat, Sweeny, and Tweep has not only in- 
creased the general feeling of indignation, but it also seems to 
have produced a reaction in favour of the injured ConnoLy. 
Notwithstanding his shameless thefts, he has of late been 
leniently treated by the New York Times, and an enthusiastic 
meeting of his friends honoured him with a vote of confidence 
as a true Democrat, a warm-hearted Irishman, and a victim 
to the treachery of his partners in guilt. Not less enthusiasm 
is expressed for Judge Barnarp, the well-known nominee 
and tool of T'weep and Fisk, because he thought it prudent 
to grant an injunction restraining the delinquents from 
making further payments out of the City and county funds. 
Encouraged by popular condonation and approval, ConnoLLy 
proceeded to investigate the circumstances of the remarkable 
burglary at the Controller’s office. On the information of a 
woman servant, the perpetrator was discovered in the person 
of a petty office-holder, who is a retainer of Tween ; and there 
appears to be no doubt that Twreep and Sweeny, with or 
without the concurrence of the Mayor and Controller, added 
the petty felony to their graver misdeeds. It is now thought 
probable that the criminals will be deposed from their com- 
manding position in the City and the State, especially as the 
Democrats find that the predominance of their party is 
endangered by the enormous scandals which have been dis- 
closed. Sanguine friends of administrative purity even hope 
that the offenders will be brought to the bar of criminal 
justice; but it is impossible to understand at a distance 
the complications of New York politics. When the bur- 
glar was arrested, it was necessary to contrive that he 
should be brought before a trustworthy police magistrate, as 
the head of the police, under the instructions of 'I'wrep and 
SWEENY, was on the watch to execute the warrant in such 


a manner that the case might be heard by a Tammany 


Justice. 


It is not surprising that intelligent Americans should endea- 
vour to find a permanent remedy for the shameless misgovern- 
ment of the Irish Republic established in New York. ‘There 
can be but one opinion as to the propriety of transferring 
municipal power to honest men; and although national pre- 
judice is opposed to any preference of the class known in 
England as gentlemen, it is admitted that the exclusive 
employment of low-born and penniless adventurers has not 
produced satisfactory results. As a mode of selecting men of 
substance and character, it has been ingeniously suggested 
that, while States and Federations are of inherent right 
governed by universal suffrage, a municipal community may 
be regarded as a joint-stock company of which the taxpayers 
are the shareholders. On this assumption the rabble which 
elects Mr. Hatt and Mr. Tweep would be summarily disfran- 
chised, and the owners of property would perhaps not choose a 
Controller of the character of Mr. Conno.Ly. Even if theanalogy 
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were allowed to prevail, the precedent of the Erie Board, with its 
Fisks, its Tweeps, its Sweenys, its Barnarps, and CarDozos, 
is not altogether encouraging. It appears that railway pro- 
.prietors, although they may not voluntarily commit to 
swindlers the management of their affairs, are by artful 
contrivances deprived by Fisk and his associates of all control 
over their own property. It might perhaps be possible to 
withdraw the concerns of a reformed municipality from the 
judicial discretion of Barnarp and Carpozo. The distinc- 
tion between a State and a city is capricious and arbitrary ; 
but in rural districts the taxpayers form a majority, and it 
would be highly desirable in large towns to reunite, according 
to the ancient English doctrine, taxation with representation. 
When any attempt is made to realize the doctrine by practical 
institutions, the question will arise, Who is to bell the cat? 
Universal suffrage is not likely to be cajoled or persuaded into 
political suicide. Limited constituencies have often been 
induced to concur in their own disfranchisement, because the 
lowest class of actual electors wish to reinforce themselves by 
the introduction of additional members; but promiscuous 
suffrage is for the most part an irremediable mischief. It is 
easy to show that the joint-stock theory isa chimerical pretext 
for a reform which, however expedient, is not practically at- 
tainable. Many of the functions of a Government relate not 
more especially to the interests of the taxpayers than to the 
welfare of the whole community. The competency to govern 
of those who bear the expenses of government is founded on 
their better social position, as well as on the vigilance which 
they are likely to exercise in checking undue taxation and 
extravagant outlay. In New York it is probable that 
the exposures which have taken place will be followed by 
temporary improvement. The most flagrant criminals, 
even if they are not sent to a penitentiary, will almost 
certainly be driven from office; and their immediate suc- 
cessors may perhaps, like the Emperors who came next 
after Domitian, furnish a contrast by their unaccustomed 
virtues to Tweep and Sweeny and ConnoLty; but as long 
as the civic constitution is unchanged, Commopus and 
ExvaGaBaLus will appear in their turn. The funds of the 
commercial capital of the Union will still be tempting to 
demagogues, oa will manipulate the Irish voters through 
their priests and through their Fenian leaders. It will always 
be impossible to convince the mob that it suffers indirectly 
by the spoliation of a revenue to which it has not consciously 
contributed. The low publicans and the prize-fighters of the 
City well know that more is to be made by politics than by 
the exercise of their professions, and the qualities which have 
made Fisk and TWEED conspicuous are not so rare that the 
friends of misrule can ever be at a loss for leaders and con- 
genial representatives. The supply of warm-hearted Irish- 
men of the stamp.of ConNoLLY is quite inexhaustible. Ameri- 
cans will be mistaken if they believe that criticisms on the 
New York frauds are prompted by any complacent affectation 
of superior virtue. A London Commune, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, would rival the New York Corporation in 
coarseness and corruption; and when Mr. Guapsrone has 
succeeded in removing all conditions of the electoral franchise, 
the economical and political traditions of England will be 
fundamentally remodelled. 


PARIS. 


pass can be no aoubt that Paris is in a very distressed 
and uncomfortable state. The ruin caused by the civil 
war can only be appreciated by those who have seen the 
awful destruction caused by the Commune and its victors. 
The German siege did, perhaps, less harm than could have 
been supposed. Outside the enceinte there was, indeed, a 
vast destruction of property. The villages on the Marne, 
where fierce contests took place, are full of shattered 
houses, and nowhere is there so terrible and complete 
a scene of ruin as at St. Cloud. But, except that on 
the western side of the enceinte there was a wholesale 
clearing of houses and trees for military purposes, and 
that the houses in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Point du Jour and in the line of the south-western forts have 
been rudely handled by German shells, the city was 
seareely hurt by the foreign enemy; and although no doubt 
many women and children and invalids died, or were seriously 
weakened by the privations of the siege, the able-bodied popu- 
lation certainly did not suffer from this cause, and many persons 
candidly avow that their health was even improved by what 
they went through. But the traces of the destruction caused 
by the Communal war are astonishing, both from their mag- 


nitude and the-space over which they extend. It so happens 
that the parts of Paris most favoured by visitors who 
there for pleasure are not seriously injured. During the 
rigour of last winter the Parisians had the fortitude not to 
cut down for firewood the trees most necessary to preserve 
the beauty of the city ; and the line of attack and defence when 
the Versailles troops entered Paris did not pass along the prin. 
cipal boulevards. Not a single hotel, café, or restaurant knowa 
to wealthy visitors has been touched. Those who go to Parig 
for pleasure can therefore still enjoy themselves. There is ag 
much good cooking and good wine in Paris as there ever 
was. ‘The efforts, too, of the authorities to restore order and 
decency in the streets and public places have been un- 
remitting, and the rapidity and efficiency with which the 
traces of the barricades, the obstructions im the streets, and 
the rubbish have been removed are most creditable to those 
who have had the management of Paris since the begin- 
ning of June. But the visitor who will take the trouble 
to go over Paris will be appalled at the extent of misery 
and ruin that has been caused. From Neuilly to the Are 
de Triomphe, from the Point du Jour to the station at 
Auteuil, in the Faubourg St. Germain, at both the ex- 
treme ends of the Rue de Rivoli, and from the Bastile to 
Belleville, ruin and destruction stare the traveller in the 
face. Great energy has undoubtedly been shown in rebuild- 
ing and repairing here and there. In the Rue de Turbigo, 
for example, where there was some of the hottest fighting, 
scarcely any traces of the contest can now be seen. But, on 
the whole, the destruction of private houses, apart from that 
of the public buildings fired by the Communists, has been of 
such a character that nothing has been as yet done, or could 
have been done, to make the damage good. 


The first thing, therefore, to notice in making an estimate of 
the present state of Paris is that it and some of its chief 
suburbs are full of ruins, and that those who owned houses 
and lived in them in the parts most affected by 
the two wars have been, and for the most part still 
are, the victims of cruel misfortunes. Then Paris is 
weighed down by a crushing load of private and public 
debt. The natural difference of opinion between land- 
lords and tenants as to whether the rent ought to be paid for 
the period while the two sieges of Paris lasted, is still the 
source of much anxiety and bitterness. Numberless small 
traders cannot possibly meet their engagements unless time 
is given them. Then the Municipality is obliged to im- 
pose new taxes in addition to the old taxes which, except 
in times of extreme prosperity, were already very burden- 
some. Paris, like France, has just issued a loan, and has, 
like France, issued it with great success. But the success of 
a loan is not by any means necessarily a sign of prosperity. 
It shows that there is money to be got easily, but it may also 
show, and it probably does show, both in France and Paris, 
that there is a want of confidence in the prospects of 
trade and private enterprise, and a disposition to place 
money where it is thought to be safe. The pressure of 
the increased municipal taxation has not as yet been felt, 
but it will be felt very soon and very severely. And 
the increase of national taxation has been felt probably 
more in Paris than elsewhere, as it has as yet touched 
especially the pockets of the dwellers in large towns. Trade 
in Paris is very dull. The articles sold in the shops are old, 
bad, and dear, as compared with what visitors used to find 
them, and the things that were formerly thought especially 
Parisian can be bought better elsewhere. ‘This is owing 
partly to the want of capital, partly to the absence of visitors 
and of leading French families, and partly to the paucity 
of skilled workmen. Many of the best Parisian work- 
men have been killed in the Communist war, or have 
been carried off in thousands to Satory, or have fled to 
foreign countries, either in search of employment or in dread 
of suffering punishment or annoyance at the hands of the 
present Government. Many, too, of the best workmen i 
Paris, as in other large French towns, were Germans, and 
the Germans have been driven away ; and even now that the 
war is over, the French are not the people to have generosity 
and dignity enough to treat well in peace those who have 
beaten them in every great battlefield, Paris, agall, 
is no longer the seat of Government. The Assembly, 
when it sits,/is at Versailles. M. Tuiers is at Versailles; 
all who want to get business done, or places given theu, of 
jobs arranged for them, flock to Versailles. Paris in conse- 
quence not only feels slighted, but it loses in a variely 
of ways what it has been accustomed to gain. There 
not much to look at, and there are few influential people 
see or talk to in Paris at present; and therefore few persous 
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come there except those on their way to or from Switzer- 


Jand or the Mediterranean. sees with dismay that 
it has a bad winter before it, and it has no confidence 
that, even when the winter is over, things will be much 
petter. As the Government still think a state of siege 
; as the National Assembly, in its terror of Parisian 
revolution, has immediately put a veto on every project for 
removing the seat of Government to Paris; and as M. 
Turers still keeps over twenty thousand prisoners at Satory 
because he dreads the consequences of letting the few among 
them who are dangerous go free, it is impossible that foreign- 
ers or wealthy French families should think Paris just now 
asafe or pleasant place to live in. And the worst is that the 
miseries of Paris, unless some great change is made, will go 
op accumulating. Bad as the state of things is now, there is 
no saying how much worse it may be in a few months’ time. 
No wonder, then, that the ordinary Parisian longs for a 
, and casts about in all directions to see where a change 
that may do him good can come from. There is, we think, 
little doubt that he is now, and has been for some weeks, look- 
ing to the return of the Emperor as the best thing that could 
happen to him. Parisians think that he, and he alone, can 
bring back wealth and gaiety and a Court and importance 
to the capital of France. If it is objected that, putting 
everything else aside, this can but be a temporary ex- 
pedient, and that the death of a man now elderly might 
any day hand over Paris and France to the government of a 
meek child and of the clique who sacrificed the French army 
at Sedan, and who would any day risk another war, if they 
dared, to restore the Temporal Power, the Parisian is not in 
the least daunted, Hecannot conceive of anything buta tem- 
expedient. ‘The one prominent characteristic of the 
mental attitude of all Frenchmen, Parisians included, is that 
scarcely any one looks forward, or cares to look forward, 
beyond the immediate present. The French are in the 
temper of insolvent tradesmen whose single idea is to get, 
if possible, their bills renewed for another three or six 
months. The Parisian sees nothing before him but the choice 
between the Emperor and the continuance of the Versailles 
Government ; and of the two he prefers the Emperor. Al- 
though the tyranny of the Commune in its latter days was 
keenly felt, and although the Versailles troops were welcomed 
as deliverers, there is much less bitterness in Paris against the 
Communists than might have been expected. ‘There is a 
passionate disgust at the wretches who set the public build- 
ings on fire, and, as most Parisians believe, tried to involve 
private houses in a general conflagration; but there is not 
that hatred in the Parisian shopkeeper of the Reds which 
blazes in the heart of the provincial landowner. The Parisian 
wants the Reds kept down as the Emperor used to keep them 
down, but he has not an unkindly feeling to any among them, 
except those who belonged to the criminal classes. ‘The old 
belief that the Commune was partly a spirited protest against 
those who had capitulated on behalf of a city still willing to 
fight, and partly an assertion of the just claims of Paris 
provincial France, still lingers in the memory. 
of many who are most thankful that the reign of 
the Commune was brought to a violent, if not a speedy, 
end. The Parisian, too, is by nature critical, and the 
National Assembly and the present Government have fur- 
uished such abundant matter for adverse criticism that it 
seems tame and out of date to say anything very cutting 
about the Man of Sedan. Blind, too, as Frenchmen always 
are to their own faults, Parisians must be dimly conscious 
that it was Paris much more than France that forced the 
Ewrrror by its mad clamour to undertake the war which 
has ruined alike the Emperor and the capital. They 
ate companions not only in misfortune, but in guilt, 
and the quarrel that has separated them is not perhaps 
avery deep one. It is not, of course, to be forgotten 
that Paris almost alone maintained the struggle for liberty, 
even in the worst days of the Empire; and probably, al- 
though it got the Emperor back, it would reserve the right 
opposing him. But in any case it would just now like to 
have him back; and although France ought not to, and pro- 
bably will not, bow blindly to the wishes of Paris, yet the 
inclinations of the capital cannot fail to have some weight in 
settlement of the affairs of the nation 


THE MINERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Bruce had been at Merthyr Tydfil last week, instead 
of in Renfrewshire, he would have heard some plain 
Pe put in very plain language. If his constituents may 
his reasons for doing nothing satisfactory, those who are 


directly concerned in the legislation of which he ought to have 
been the author are not inclined to let him off so easily. A 
working miner can hardly be expected to prophesy smooth 
things to a Home Secretary who allows one Session after 
another to pass away without any serious effort to protect 
350,000 men from the exceptional, but avoidable, gers 
which beset their calling. Without accepting all the doctrines 
put forward at the Miners’ Conference, it may safely be said 
that a strong case was made out against the Government as 
regards its treatment of the Mines’ Regulation Bill. The most 
ardent advocate of secret voting must agree with Mr. McDonaLp 
that “it is sorry comfort to carry to the poor down-stricken 
“miner, as his eyes are closing to all things earthly, to tell 
“him that the Government have given him a Ballot Bill.” 
Let it be granted that the Ballot will help the miner to direct 
representation in the House of Commons, his main object 
for being represented there is to secure the passing of an 
Act of Parliament such as it is already in the power of the 
Government to carry, provided they will give their minds to 
it. There may be a great deal of covert opposition to such a 
measure on the part of colliery owners, but it is not an 
opposition which would have any chance against a strong 
Government determined to push the measure forward, and 
to resist every effort to deprive it of any important provision. 
If Mr. Bruce had concentrated his energies upon a good 
Mines’ Regulation Bill, instead of wasting them on designs 
for confiscating public-house property, he might have com- 
pelled his colleagues to give him the time he wanted in order 
to make his Bill law. In Cabinet councils, probably, as 
in other things, Heaven helps them that help themselves. If 
the Home Secretary waits till the Prime Minister, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Vice-President of the 
Council, and the President of the Local Government Board, 
one and all request that his Bills may be pressed rather 
than their own, the Speech at the close of the Session wili 
usually find him with the measures promised in the Speech at 
the opening of the Session not yet introduced. 


It is not with the conduct only of the Mines’ Regulation 
Bill of last Session that the miners find fault. They object 
with equal vehemence to the contents of the Bill. They 
maintain, with great reason, that it did imperfectly what it at- 
tempted, and that much that it ought to have done it did not 
even attempt. Its imperfections relate chiefly to the limitation 
of child labour. At presenta boy may be sent into a coal 
mine at ten years old, and may be kept at work there for as 
many hours as his father or the owner of the mine may choose. 
The Mines’ Regulation Bill would have put an end to this 
state of things, by enacting that no boy under the of 
thirteen shall work more than thirty-six hours a week, of 
which not more than twelve shall be on any one day. ‘The 
speakers at the Conference admitted this to be a great 
improvement. They “held that Mr. Bruce deserved the 
“ warmest commendation of all miners for that stipulation.” 
But they contended that the clause, though right in principle, 
did not go far enough ; and, considering the exhausting nature 
of colliery labour, it would be hard to show that they are 
wrong. It cannot be good for a child of ten to work for 
twelve consecutive hours underground, even though he has 
avery alternate day above ground The petition adopted at 
the Conference fixes twelve years as the age below which 
children shall not be allowed to enter a mine. If Mr. For- 
ster’s Nonconformist friends will allow him to make com- 
pulsory school attendance universal, this same limit would 
probably be attained by a different route. The Education 
Act specifies thirteen as the age up to which children may 
be compelled to attend school, and recognises the attainment 
of a certain degree of proficiency as a fit ground of exemp- 
tion from this obligation. The cases in which anything like 
a satisfactory standard of education will be reached before 
twelve are not likely to be many, and until it is reached the 
necessity of being at school for some hours of each day 
would be a virtual bar to the employment of child labour. 
From thirteen to sixteen, the Bill originally fixed fifty-six 
hours as the maximum of employment in any one week, and 
twelve hours as the maximum in any one day. The miners 
had asked for eight hours a day as the limit of work in the 
case of boys under sixteen, but they accepted the fifty-six 
hours a week as a compromise, and they are naturally in- 
dignant that in the progress of the Bill through the House of 
Commons this figure was altered into a hundred and twenty 
hours in a fortnight. In this way not only would four hours 
have been added to each week’s work, but in the event of 
a stoppage taking place in one week, the lost time might be 
partially made up by working the boys seventy-two hours in 
the following week. 
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The omissions in the Bill of which the miners complain are 
chiefly two—the neglect to provide an adequate system of in- 
spection, and the absence of any provision ensuring competency 
in the managers of mines. If these defects were remedied, 
they appear to think that the existing Act would work per- 
fectly well. The law now provides that the noxious gases in 
every colliery shall be so diluted by ventilation as to make 
them harmless to those who work there. Had this enactment 
been properly carried out ‘few collieries would have been made 
“ famous by the wholesale destruction of colliers.” This pro- 
vision is enforced by a staff of Government inspectors. But 
inasmuch as there are only twelve inspectors to 3,400 collieries, 
each inspector has on an average to inspect something like one 
mine a day throughout the working year. It is clear that on 
this system the inspector’s visits must necessarily be extremely 
hurried, while anything like repeated and informal inspection 
of the more dangerous mines is absolutely impossible. At a 
local inquiry a few years ago, says Mr. McDona p, “ a Welsh 
“ inspector admitted that for a period of four years he had 
“ not paid a single visit to a colliery well known to be of a 
“ most fiery character.” This is not what the miners under- 
stand by Government inspection. Their notion of what is 
wanted is “ the appointment of a proper number of thoroughly 
“ efficient and practical men who will not only visit the 
“bottom of the shaft and test the barometer, and take 
“the measurement of the wind there, but penetrate to the 
“ furthest end of the workings, and see that the air is 
“ Properly distributed, and that the old abandoned work- 
“ings where the dangerous gas lurks are properly swept 
“ by the air currents.” ‘There can be no question that any 
argument which is valid against an inspection of this kind is 
equally valid against any inspection whatever. It is conceivable 
that the idea of protecting the miners’ lives by means of officers 
appointed to see that the mines are in a safe condition is mis- 
taken, and that the end would be better attained by fixing the 
pecuniary responsibility of every avoidable accident just as 
Lord Campsetu’s Act fixes a similar responsibility on Railway 
Companies. But, on the assumption that inspection is the 
right way to go to work, nothing can be said for imperfect 
inspection. Mr. Bruce will perhaps say that if the Bill of 
last Session had become law a large staff of additional inspec- 
tors would by this time have been created. But it is always 
a wise precaution in a Minister who has to get money irom 
the Treasury to have an Act of Parliament at his back exactly 
defining what is to be done, and by consequence leaving no 
room for two opinions as to the number of persons necessary 
to do it. Besides this, a miner, whose life may perhaps depend 
on the frequency of an inspector’s visits to the mine in 
which he is working, has a natural preference for seeing the 
inspector’s obligations as to the number and thoroughness of 
his inspections set out in black and white. And the inspectors 
themselves would feel in a more advantageous position as 
regards the colliery owners if their visits were known to be 
in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, and not prompted by 
fussiness or desire of meddling. 


Mr. Bruce has admitted that to insist on the managers of 
mines being properly trained for their work would have the 
effect of reducing the number of accidents, but he thinks the 
time has not yet come for introducing such a change. It is 
not wonderful that to miners this language should seem 
unworthy of a Minister of the Crown. Parliament would not 
be outstepping its province in any way if it were to enact 
that a man on whose fitness for his post the lives of numbers 
may depend should give evidence that he has received the 
scientific training without which there can be no certainty 
of his possessing the necessary qualifications. The statement 
that no man ought to “ have the charge ofa colliery who is 
“ not equal to the task of working it safely” would read 
like a truism, if a Secretary of State had not declared that it is 
a rule which he is not yet prepared to enforce. The only 
objection to its being put in immediate operation is that there 
is not a sufficient supply of managers possessing the required 
training. But this supply will certainly not be forthcoming 
until the demand for it has arisen, and the Government might 
take power to make such temporary suspensions of the law as 
would prevent it from working too hardly at starting. Nor 
can it be pleaded that the accidents traceable to the want of 
trained managers are too few to call for legislation. In the 
Times of Tuesday there appeared a letter from the vicar of a 
parish containing 5,000 miners, in which it was stated that 
on an average a fatal accident occurs in his parish once a 
week, and that very frequently the blame lies at the door of 
an incompetent manager. It is not probable, after public 
attention has been so strongly drawn to the proceedings of the 
Miners’ Conference, that Mr. Bruce can again play tast and 


loose, or allow others to play fast and loose, with 
the Mines’ Regulation Bill. But, unless considerable 
pressure is brought to bear on him in the interest of the 
miners, he will be very likely to yield to the pressure of the 
colliery owners, and re-introduce the Bill in its old imperfect 
form. With this danger in prospect, it is well that the 
Miners’ Conference has only adjourned to April next, 


THE BURNING OF CHICAGO, 


pe terrible calamity which has befallen Chicago wij} 
tend to remove that ignorance of American geography of 
which Mr. CoppeNn once complained as a serious defect ip 
English University education. It was monstrous, he thought, 
that an undergraduate should know all about the llissus, a 
poor little puddle the only use of which was to suppl 
Athenian washerwomen with water for their tubs, and should 
not be able to put his finger on the map within perhaps a 
thousand miles of Chicago, a great and populous city, and the 
storehouse from which millions of his countrymen, as well ag 
the people of other lands, were fed. The destruction of 
Chicago will at least have made the young gentlemen of 
Oxford and Cambridge aware of its existence, and as far ag 
this region of America is concerned, Mr. Cospen’s reproach, 
it may be presumed, can no longer be addressed to them. It 
is unnecessary to disparage the Ilissus in order to vindicate 
the importance of Chicago, The enthusiasm excited by the 
historical associations of the little stream is of a different cha- 
racter from that which may be aroused in some minds by the 
contemplation of the biggest granary and the busiest pig 
shambles in the world. Chicago transacted a vast trade in 
flour, and outdid even St. Louis in pork-packing; but 
the quick activity and resolute energy with which the natural 
advantages of the situation were utilized, and its natural dis- 
advantages overcome, supply an element of higher and more 
enduring interest in its history. Forty years ago Chicago was 
one of the smallest of petty Indian trading posts, a cluster of 
white men’s huts among the wigwams of the Pottawatomies, 
It was built on a little mound in the midst of dismal swamps 
in which the hunters shot or trapped thousands of skunks and 
musk-rats, and where within the memory of living men the wolf 
and the panther have been met with. Ten years later it had 
grown to be a little wooden prairie town of 5,000 inhabitants, 
Its population continued rapidly to increase, doubling itself 
every four years or thereabouts, until, according to the most. 
recent calculations, it amounted to not less than 300,000 
souls. The greater part of the city, an area of several square 
miles in extent; is now a heap of cinders, and 100,000 people 
are reported to be houseless and destitute. On Sunday night 
a lad went into a stable to milk a cow, and took a kerosene 
lamp with him. The cow kicked over the lamp, which 
set fire to the shed. ‘The blazing fluid ran on to the 
wooden pavement surrounding the place, soaking the planks 
with inflammable oil at the same time that it set fire to them; 
the flames attacked the adjoining houses, and a strong gale 
which was then blowing spread the conflagration far and wide. 
All Monday the fire burned fiercely ; many streets were blown 
up in the hope of arresting its progress, but it continued to 
extend until the heavy rains of Tuesday morning began to 
wash it out. At noon it was under control, and before even- 
ing it had practically been extinguished in the north as 
well as the southern part of the town. It is stated that the 
greater part of South Chicago and the whole of North Chicago 
have been utterly destroyed. Five hundred persons are sup- 
posed to have perished, and the loss of property is estimated at 
three hundred millions of dollars. The city, overtaken by 
the flames in the night, seems to have been stupified and bewil- 
dered by a general panic. The people—so the telegrams tell 
us—became crazy with excitement, and many were trampled 
to death, while others were burnt. Starving and homeless 
crowds, maddened by the terror of the scene, threatened a riot, 
and several persons who were caught in the act of plundering 
were shot or hanged on the spot. The city is now under 
martial law, to be administered by General Suerman. The 
forest fires which have consumed several villages in Michigan 
are another illustration of the old proverb that disasters never 
come singly. The Canadian town of Windsor has also been 
burnt. 

The rapid growth of Chicago accounts in a great measure 
for its rapid destruction. Originally it was a mere collection 
of wooden sheds, and it was still in a state of transition from 
planks to stone and brick when the flames seized upon it. It 
could boast of broad streets, with great warehouses and man- 
siuns on each side, and rows of fine houses in the fashionable 
quarter looking out upon the wide lake. In the new parts of 
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the city the huge blocks of stone buildings were as splendid 
and substantial as a in New York, Paris, or London. 
All the great public buildings, churches, theatres, and hotels 
were of stone. Buta large part of the city was still built of 
wood. The streets of stone—even some of the best streets— 
were fringed and intermixed with wooden shanties. Not only 
were agreat many of the houses composed of combustible 
materials, but the roadways were paved with blocks of bee 
t is 
computed that not sixty miles out of above six hundred miles 
of sideways were paved with stone. A few years ago the 
plank side-paths were literally floated out of position by the 
moisture of the swampy soil. In order to prevent a re- 
currence of this uncomfortable incident, they were raised con- 
siderably above the ground ; consequently there was a strong 
current of air blowing underneath them, which could not fail 
to spread the flames, and to produce something like the effect 
of a blast furnace along the whole length of the ground-floors 
of the houses. Moreover, there was in some cases an interval 
between the ground-floors of the houses and the actual soil, in 
consequence of the artificial elevation of buildings which has 
been carried on to a great extent in recent years. Hotels and 
warehouses have been frequently lifted by means of screws 
several feet higher, without interfering in the least with the 
usual course of business. In 1856 arrangements were made 
for raising the whole city from two to five feet. These facts 
help to explain the at first sight astounding and almost incre- 
dible circumstance that a city built on the edge of a great lake, 
and intersected by three branches of a river, should have been 
left so completely at the mercy of the flames. In the 
last batch of Chicago papers which has arrived here, there 
are repeated allusions to a scarcity of water, and some hasty 
journalists have jumped to the conclusion that there was a 
want of water to extinguish the fire. This is obviously a 
misconception. The scarcity applies only to drinking water, 
in order to obtain which, pure and undefiled, a tunnel had to 
be carried for two miles out into the lake, and the clear water 
pumped into the town. It is impossible, from the situation 
of Chicago, that there could have been any deficiency of water 
to pour upon the flames, if the means had been at hand for 
applying it. Apparently the inhabitants had neglected to 
take adequate precautions against fire, and the hour at which 
the conflagration began, and the rapidity with which it 
spread before the wind, placed them at a further disadvantage. 
Considering the peculiar construction of the city, and especi- 
ally of the hollow wooden sideways, the wonder is perhaps, 
not that the fire should have proved so irresistible and de- 
structive, but that other fires in former years were not equally 
disastrous. 
Americans fond of superlatives have been in the habit of 
describing Chicago as one of the newest, largest, wealthiest, 
and wickedest cities in the world. It did the greatest business 
in flour, pork-packing, beef-packing, and lumber. Through 
its granaries poured a great stream, or rather torrent, of grain, 
the huge elevators sucking it up on one side from the ships 
and discharging it on the other side into the railway trucks. 
The killing and preparation of pigs for the market were accom- 
plished by machinery so swift and complete, that a pig went 
in shrieking at one end and came out skinned and trussed at 
the other end in the course of a few minutes. Chicago owes its 
success mainly to the commercial advantages of its situation, 
as the centre of a chain of lakes and network of railways. 
It is—excepting Milwaukee — the — accessible port of 
a vast territory comprising thousands of square miles of the 
richest agricultural country in the world. Situated at the 
southern end or head of Lake Michigan, it is at once the cen- 
tral junction of railways from Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana, and the nearest point at which water-carriage can be 
found for the produce of the greater portion of these States. 
Thirty lines of railway meet there, and two hundred and fifty 
trains daily arrived and departed ; its trade supplied freights for 
400,000 tons of shipping. Thither are brought for distri- 
bution to all parts the overflowing harvests of the West, the 
cattle from the prairies, and countless hogs reared by the 
ers; thither also are floated whole forests of lumber. 
England has a direct and personal interest both in the 
rapid development of Chicago and in the catastrophe which 
has just befallen it. It was Free-trade in England which 
helped to make it what it was till a few days ago; and it is 
apprehended that we may feel the effects of the conflagra- 
hon in a rise in the price of breadstuffs during the winter. It 
1s probable that there is some exaggeration in the reports of 
the amount of destruction which has been caused by the fire, 
a8 there was when Paris was lately in flames; but there 
18 reason to fear that, even on the lowest estimate, an 
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immense quantity of grain and other stores must have been 
destroyed. At the end of September grain was nego sregee, 
in the warehouses, waiting for transport to New York an 

Europe, while the shopkeepers had begun to receive their 
winter stocks, of which a considerable proportion came from 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and other English towns. 
The fire has caused not only a panic in New York, but also 
much uneasiness in this country. The losses sustained by 
English Insurance Offices are said to exceed a million 
sterling, one office alone suffering to the extent of 
nearly half that sum. It is not probable that the elastic 
prosperity of Chicago will be long depressed even by 
this tremendous catastrophe; but the loss of life cannot 
fail to be very great, and is as yet only partially ascer- 
tained. In this respect alone the calamity is irreparable. The 
trade of Chicago will, from the inevitable influence of its posi- 
tion, quickly recover itself, and the city, though it contained 
many solid and handsome buildings, can soon be run up again 
in a better condition than before. The inhabitants will have 
an opportunity of reconstructing their dwellings and ware- 
houses on a uniform level, and of getting rid of the wooden 
structures which were at once an eyesore and a source of 
danger. It is scarcely possible that a city in such a situa- 
tion could ever be made beautiful. It stands on a swainp, 
and is only just above the level of the lake, so as to be safe 
from inundation. However fine the streets and public build- 
ings might be, the general aspect of a town lying so low 
must be mean and ugly ; but there is certainly room for im- 
provement both in regard to architecture and sanitary ar- 
rangements. It is announced that the rebuilding of Chicago 
was begun on Wednesday morning, while the ashes of the 
devastated quarters were still hot and smoking; that the 
shops are opening, that business is being resumed, and that 
the newspapers are again published. The undaunted energy 
thus displayed is the best guarantee for the speedy restoration 
of the city. Meanwhile the immediate necessities of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants are being supplied, not only by prompt 
contributions in stores and money from parts of the 
United States, but by subscriptions from Americans in 
Europe, and from the chief towns of our own country. Tents 
have been erected for the houseless population, and special 
trains with provisions and clothing have already begun to 
arrive. A conflagration on this scale must necessarily entail 
much misery and distress, but it is probable that no other 
city could so well afford to be burnt, or is so capable of 
speedily repairing its losses, as Chicago. 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES. 


CT. has been said that war is favourable to morality, and this 
saying, which had appeared dubious, now begins to assume 
the aspect of a truth. If there had not been a real siege of 
Strasburg, it could not have been imitated at Cremorne; and 
without “ bombs and batteries,” the nuisance of this place 
would not have been regarded by the Middlesex magistrates 
as intolerable. It is by no means easy to say what ought to 
be done with such places as Cremorne, but they are at least 
entitled to be dealt with upon some fixed principle. If it was 
proper to refuse the licence of these Gardens this year, it ought 
not to have been granted last year, nor for many years 
before. Although we have no desire ourselves to witness a 
representation of the Siege of Strasburg, yet we cannot help 
knowing that such performances afford great and harmless 
gratification to vast numbers of people who would probably 
consider the ‘‘ bombs and batteries” the most delightful part 
of the entertainment. We should say, speaking generally, that 
such proceedings as those of the lessee of Cremorne Gardens 
require regulation, rather than prohibition, by the authorities. 
A few years ago the lessee of these Gerdens held a dog-show, and 
we will venture, with all respect to that noble animal the dog, 
to say that in a show he is a greater nuisance than the Siege 
of Strasburg. The “ bombs and batteries” cease at an ap- 
pointed time, or at any rate there cannot be above three 
encores of the cannonade. But adog may howl and awake 
the responsive howls of other dogs all night; so that, while 
canine excitement 
One circle first, and then a second makes, 

the disturbing influence spreads with ever-extending 
radius throughout South-western London. But even alter 
a sleepless night we should hardly impute to the dog 
who had caused our misery that he was immoral. The 
unfortunate lessee of these Gardens probably considered that 
the Siege of Strasburg was not only harmless, but positively 


valuable, for the artistic and historical teaching which it con- 
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veyed, and now he finds that it is the cause of his licence 
being refused. If we were called upon—which may the gods 
avert—to regulate Cremorne, we should not have the insen- 
sibility to require that the lessee should let off his fire- 


works in the daytime, but we should certainly feel it our® 


painful duty to place a limit either of time or quantity 
upon the “bombs and batteries.” The Principal of St. 
Mark’s College who performs the arduous task of instructing 
youth at three hundred yards’ distance from Cremorne com- 
plains thatthe hours of repose in his College are in- 


compatible with the hours of amusement in the Gardens. | 


The students go to bed at ten, and about eleven the 
exhibition of the Siege of Strasburg commences and rouses 
them from their sleep, and “there are frequent com- 
“ plaints.” It is to be hoped that the students of St. Mark’s 
College are not undergoing the process which is sometimes 


ealled coddling; and, considering that London is being | 
rapidly converted into a network of railways, it is perhaps | 


desirable that the rising generation should acquire the habit, 
which we suppose to 


ling noises. But, according to the eloquent statement of 
Canon Cromwett or his counsel, the disturbance to the 
slumbers of the collegians does not cease with the capitulation 
of the fortress. “‘The noise continues in the shouts and 
“ screams of persons leaving, the rattling of cabs, and the 
“ frequent disputes.” At this point, perhaps, oratory rather 
obscured reason. The lessee of Cremorne can hardly be re- 
sponsible for the rattling of cabs, which, indeed, might be 
mitigated by an alteration in the surface over which 
they pass. If there are any residents in the Strand 
who go to bed at ten o'clock, and if they were to complain 
that the rattle of cabs after the theatres prevents them from 
sleeping, they would get small redress. But if people were 
to shout and scream along the Strand at midnight, as 
they sometimes do on leaving Cremorne, the police 
would interfere, and wherever the same nuisance exists 
the police ought equally to restrain it. 

- We can easily understand that the existence of these 
Gardens depreciates the value of property in their neighbour- 
hood, but that is not altogether a satisfactory reason ior pro- 
hibiting them. It is the duty of magistrates to endeavour to 
regulate places of amusement, and only in the last resort 
to close them, because, after all, the public must be amused. 
Even the unfortunate class of persons who are habitual 
frequenters of Cremorne have got to be somewhere; and it 
seems difficult to explain why their usual winter resorts 
remain, as we believe they are, uninterfered with, while 
their summer resort for many past years is to be no 
more accessible. The prominence of this element which 
complainants ascribe to Cremorne is probably due to the fact 
that London is a very great city, and that Cremorne is the only 
place of the kind which is generally accessible. There are 
similar places in every Continental town, but they donot in 
general present the objectionable feature with equal promi- 
nence. If it could be fairly said that the lessee of Cremorne 
invited or encouraged the presence of improper persons, his 
licence might be reasonably refused; but the mere fact that | 
they come there in considerable numbers is not in our view a | 
suflicient reason. He offers not to them specially, but to all 
visitors, a platform for dancing, with a good band of music 
and opportunities for refreshment. It is a pity that a public 
ball-room or garden cannot be decently regulated in England ; 
but it appears at any rate that the Middlesex magistrates 
are unequal to this duty. We should desire an answer 
to the question which was put by a magistrate at the 
Sessions, whether it clearly appeared that the Gardens had 
been conducted in any degree worse than in previous 
years. The lessee is responsible for their internal man- 
agement. As regards external disorder, we think that it 
ought to be repressed when it becomes intolerable by 
the police, at the same time remarking, that exuberance of 
spirits is not immoral, and that a party of young men may do 
a worse deed than sing “ We won’t go home till morning,” to 
the dissipation of the slumbers of the pupils in St. Mark’s 
College. It would undoubtedly be convenient, having regard 
to the rapid growth of London, that Cremorne should be trans- 
planted further to the west, and there are hopes that when 
speculative building revives, as some day it will, the question 
which now troubles the Middlesex magistrates may be solved 
by the conversion of dancing-platforms and refreshment booths 
into eligible sites for villas. In the meantime, we desire that 


be possessed by the dwellers in | 
Continental towns, of sleeping in spite of loud and start-— 


of houses of bad character in the adjoining district. Expatrj. 
ation necessarily produces colonization, and mankind, ip. 
cluding womankind, are gregarious. This lessee cannot be 
expected to exclude visitors from his premises merely og 
account of their dress, or looks, or manner. The lessee of 
another place of amusement was so anxious to propitiate the 
magistrates that he offered to forbid the entrance of an 
woman who was “unaccompanied.” But this precaution, 
besides its possible inconvenience, would be imperfect. We 
hear so much nowadays of the rights of woman that we are by 
no means sure that the privilege of going ‘* unaccompanied” 
to see and hear the Siege of Strasburg at Cremorne may not 
be part of the “platform ” of Miss Farrurutt. And besides, 
we do not see that morality gains much by requiring that g 
woman shall provide herself with at least one lover before 
she appears in public. 

We have heard that the manager of a casino, being told that 
he annoyed the incumbent of an adjoining church, called upon 
his neighbour and made him what he deemed a fair offer, 
“ Either Pll buy you out or you buy me out.” The lessee of 
Cremorne might reasonably propose something of the same 
kind to the Principal of St. Mark’s College, and he might, as 
we believe, point out that his Garden is the older instivution of 
the two. It is said that the nuisance of Cremorne becomes par. 
ticularly virulent on what are called “ special license nights,” 
when it remains open to a later hour. Two of these nights 
probably occur in the week of Epsom races, and it is to 
be feared that, if the returned visitors to Epsom are not 
allowed to finish their uproarious proceedings at Cremorne, 
they will make an equal noise elsewhere. Canon Crowe 
said before the magistrates that he did not object to places of 
open-air amusement, but only to “ prostitution and spirit- 
“ drinking.” This is reasonable from the speaker’s point of 
view, but magistrates should remember that they have to re- 
gulate a vast metropolis asit is. The homely language of Canon 
CxoMWELL would be applicable to the hill at Epsom on the 
Derby Day, with the slight qualification that the spirit is usually 
drunk under the name of champagne. Yet nobody dreams of 
clearing the hill at Epsom, and even the idea of regulating it 
would be treated as impracticable. The conduct of magis- 
trates has lately been so much questioned in reference to their 
general power of licensing places of public resort, that we regret 
that they should show any instability or indiscretion in 
exercising their special powers over music and dancing 
licences in the metropolis. But we are bound to say that 
we can discern no sufficient reason for granting a licence 
to the Oxford Music Hall and refusing it to Cremorne Gar- 
dens. The principal difference between the two places is that 
one is quiet and the other noisy. But the noise at Cremorne 
has chiefly proceeded from an entertainment which is not only 
morally unobjectionable but largely attractive. If the influence 
of holders of property in the neighbourhood of Cremorne has 
insensibly operated on the magistrates, we hope that in future 
they will observe rigid impartiality. We offer no opinion as 
to what the law as to these places of amusement ought to be, 
but we are sure that it ought to be administered without even 
the suspicion of unfairness. 


LETTERS. 


by the humen race improves on the whole as time goes on, the 
improvement is certainly not distributed uniformly over the 
whole area of human energy. There are entries to be made on 
both sides of the account; if we place railways to our credit, we 
must set off against them the lost art of building cathedrals; 
painting and sculpture have had their periods of culmination and 
decline; and perhaps it is only in the natural sciences and the 
arts dependent upon scientific knowledge that we can with per- 
fect contidence boast ourselves to be on the very summit of the 
advancing wave, which has hitherto given no ominous signs of 
ebbing. Though optimists look forward to a period when the 
perfect man of the future will combine in himself all the faculties 
of all his ancestors, they would find it easier to maintain the more 
modest proposition that our gains have on the whole more than 
counterbalanced our losses, We are better than our great-grand- 
fathers the monkeys, but we are not so good at climbing trees. 
Some such consolation at least might be offered to any one who 
should regret that nobody can now write a good letter. The art 
has fullen a victim to the conveniences offered to it. Since the 

enny postage came in letters have been written, but not composed. 
Lhe latest reforms may be expected to give a fatal blow to what 
remains of the art. Madame de Sévigné herself could scarcely be 
charming on a halfpenny card. When the telegraphic system 18 
perfect, the one aim of a letter-writer will be to bring his 
whole meaning within the compass of twenty words. The 


justice should not be sacrificed to the supposed interest | 
of morality. We are unable to agree in holding the lessee of 
Cremorne responsible for an alleged increase in the number | 


playfulness, the graceful sentiment, the delicate inuendoes that 
give so much charm to the works of the early masters, will be 
supplanted by a kind of verbal shorthand. A large part of all 
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correspondence is naturally taken up in communicating the events’ 


announced to the world at large in the first column of the Times. 
‘We can imagine the pathos and the humour with which a good 
writer of the old school would illuminate the bare record of such 
items of intelligence. When we have reached the ideal to which 
we are rapidly tending, the statement would have to be made in 
some such words as these :—Father died last night, apoplexy— 
; son born yesterday ; both ies well; sister Jane engaged 
fo John Brown, barrister—satisfact These are the mere = 
pones of fact given in a score of words ; and perhaps they are 
that are essentially necessary ; the recipient of the news may be 
left to clothe them with the sentiments which they would naturally 
excite, and a certain amount of trouble will be saved to everybody. 
Still it is difficult not to regret the time when such announce- 
ments came, not like a series of pistol shots, but with all due 
mp and ceremony, and with the pr pad comments, reflections, and 
amplifications. The impossibility of reviving the old art is indeed 
only too manifest. How could a Horace Walpole nowadays amuse 
a foreign Minister by delicately cooking for him all the wer | 
bits of delicious scandal that were circulating in English society 
The sting would be taken out of his news by the telegraph; and 
his private comments would be confounded with columns of in- 
telligent criticism in each of the daily papers. Then a man who 
had attended a debate in the House of Commons had really 
something to say not known to the world in general; now 
he is only one of a crowd of newsmongers, struggling for 
the first possession of each savoury morsel of gossip, like the 
goldfish at Hampton Court when a crust of bread is thrown 
to them by a benevolent nurserymaid. Writers who possess 
something of Cowper’s inimitable power of making something 
out of nothing, and could amuse themselves and charm their 
correspondents by exquisite trifling on the gossip of a remote 
village, are at an equal disadvantage. In the first rye the ve 
sight of a letter has become nauseous to us ; the awful array whic 
await us at breakfast is swelled by appeals to the benevolent to 
send a dozen postage-stamps towards building a church at the 
Land’s End ; by invitations to place ourselves on the committee of 
an association for schools from teaching the demoralizing 
recepts of the Bible; by glowing descriptions of the vast stock of 
Bladstone claret now being sold off at an unprecedented sacrifice ; 
offers of shares in the mines recently discovered in the central 
provinces of China; and by all that mass of letters, falsely so-called, 
which differ at least as much from the genuine article as, according 
to CharlesLamb, a real book differs from the books which no gentle- 
man’s library should be without. How can any man of taste and 
feeling permit a work of literary art to be jostled and put out of 
countenance by such miserable impostors? And, in the next 
ce, it is to be remarked that if a writer has the good luck to 
iscover in his own brain a tolerably workable vein of sentiment, 
he is now too wise to give it away. He takes it to market and 
sells it as padding for magazines. Sentiment and humour have a 
commercial value. To shut it up in an envelope and give it to a 
friend is in fact to send him a five-pound note; and much as we 
may love our friends, we have a pardonable dislike to that form 
of testifying our esteem. Artists are not too willing to give away 
even trifling sketches, when once their pictures have become 
saleable ; and, on the same principle, a neat allusion, a delicate 
circumlocution, or even a tolerable pun, is more likely to find its 
way to an editor's letter-box than to the table of a correspondent. 
The only people who continue the habit of elaborate letter- 
writing are girls at school, and occasionally that small and 
decreasing class of mankind which, for various and frequently 
satisfactory reasons, does not express its sentiments in print. The 
correspondence of both classes with posterity is generally, as we 
need hardly say, of that kind which seldom reaches its address. 
. The gradual decline of the art raises one question which forces 
itself upon most of us. Young persons irequently start in life 
with an impression that in future years they will be glad to refer 
frequently to the records of the past. With this laudable design 
they write diaries, and keep all letters addressed to them. The 
diary, which is simply a letter unaddressed or addressed to oneself 
at a distance of a few years, is naturally subject to the same con- 
ditions as the letter of the more ordinary type. Perhaps a few 
People still keep diaries of the old religious type, devoted to the 
record of their spiritual development. The diary, however, 
Which deals with external facts is rapidly becoming an extinct 
variety of literature. We have not the necessary time or patience, 
and we are content to refer to files of newspapers, to annual 
tegisters, orto some similar records for all the facts which we desire 
to know. Many ons, however, still preserve piles of letters 
Which are intended to discharge the same function. They care- 
fully endorse them, tie them up in neat bundles, and consign them 
to some safe hiding-place to which, as they vaguely imagine, 
it will be interesting to look back at some future period. 
Now, so long as ‘letters were really models of composi- 
tion, or might ibly ire to that rank, there was a 
sufficient motive for doing this. The letters had an intrinsic 
value of their own ; and it would have been a serious loss to litera- 
ture if many of the collections which have been published had 
Tuthlessly destroyed as soon as received. But the propriety 
of preserving letters must now be judged upon different grounds, 
g aside the business letters, which are necessarily preserved, 
and those wide specimens which occasionally possess 
Some share of the old merit, is it not better to destroy the ordinary 
z and file of our corr dence? Considered as mere raw 
aterial for future history, they are generally speaking superfluous. 


The danger to history of all kinds at the present day is less in the 
scarcity than in the superabundance of materials. The unfortunate 
person who is to compose a history of the nineteenth century runs 
a risk of being absolutely swamped and overwhelmed in masses of 
blue-books, statistical returns, and other raw material for the Dry- 
asdusts of the future. It will soon be a question whether some 
means should not be adopted for the destruction of the useless as 
well as for the preservation of useful documents. The evils which 
result from the reckless preservation of letters are specially con- 
spicuous. Biography in the present day is in danger of beco 
intolerable. Compare the records which are bestowed upon us 
every popular preacher or moderate statesman whose friends have 
not willing, though the world at large might have been tole- 
rably resigned to the catastrophe, to let his memory die, withsuch 
vigorous though meagre annals as, for example, a Baths Lives of 
the Poets. Few modern biographers seem to have the faintest 
perception of the advantages of compass en artistic work. Their 
ordinary conception of their duty is the stringing together on 
a bare thread of narrative all the letters which they can rake 
together from or to their hero, And thus we get books built up 
of the hasty scrawls which now do duty for correspondence, 
and which of necessity give a very inadequate view of the writer's 
capacities when compared with the more careful and artistic per- 
formances of former days. If a man had discharged the duty of 
burning all letters which did not for some exceptional reason 
justify preservation, his biographer would have been deprived of 
this easy resource for bookmaking, and would, we may charitably 
hope, have been driven to give us the pith of his story in a 
limited number of pages. ; 

Few people, however, when they set about preserving letters, 
have an eye to the possible biographer of the future. They 
think only of their own gratification, and say to themselves, 
how pleasant it will be when we are old to turn back to 
records of past friendships, or of early triumphs and i 
ments! They put themselves in the attitude of the lotus- 
eaters, dreaming and living again in memory with the old faces 
of their infancy. Such persons would do well to ask themselves 
one or two questions. It is proney true that in later years it is 
very pleasant at times to picture the scenes and the events with 
which we have ceased to be familiar. A man must be unhappily: 
constituted who does not occasionally fall into the frame of mind. 
expressed in Gray’s Ode, and induige in a pleasing regret at the. 
thought of the playing fields and the antique towers. We 
think what fine ingenuous lads we once were, how we enjoyed 
our sports and our studies, with what ardour we yearned for the 
days before us and the tumult of real life. What pleasant times, 
too, we enjoyed when we first fancied ourselves men, and 
thought that the eyes of England were fixed upon the class- 
lists at the Universities! .We can even persuade ourselves that 
there was nothing but enjoyment in the time of our first love- 
making, or of our entrance into a profession. Such dreams of our 
old days are doubtless delightful, and it may be well to provide 
ourselves with the materials for exciting them. But there is a 
serious objection to the particular scheme of preserving letters. It 
always seems as if the pleasant letters were lost and the dull ones 
preserved. If we ever do turn to our old correspondence, instead 
of leaving it in the dust of an ancient drawer, which is perha 
the ordinary result, our impression on turning over the authentic 
records is that we were stupider and duller than we could have 

ossibly conceived. These letters that should preserve the 
neg spirits of childhood or the sanguine anticipations of 
youth are matter-of-fact scrawls, with a great deal about money, 
with much absurd grumbling over trifling evils, and with very 
little sentiment of any kind, Is it that lovers do not know 
how to put their best feelings into writing, or is it that, 
after all, the pleasantness of such  retrospects depends 
chiefly upon a common illusion? We suspect that both 
reasons are applicable. Most letters, at any rate in these 
latter days, are very dry and stupid, and require to be 
supplemented by fresh recollections of the circumstances in 
order to make them tolerable; and, moreover, the supposed 
oo sung of youth is in very great measure—though we need not 
ask how far—a popular superstition, Probably no greater shock 
could be given to most of us than if we could live over again one 
or two of those days which are coloured so attractively by the 
mere lapse of time. So far as reading a letter enables us to. 
perform that feat, they had generally better be burnt; and so far 
as they are extremely dull records even of the stupid things they 
commemorate, the case is still stronger. But we are growing mis- 
pected, rg If anybody is disposed to condemn us, perhaps the 
perusal of an old boxful of letters will incline him to look upon 
our fault with leniency. 


VOLUNTARY BELIEF. 


Beery WESLEY is said to have once been answered by one 
of his preachers, whom he blamed for slackness in setting 
forth some part of his teaching, that he did not feel that he 
thoroughly believed it. “Then,” says Wesley, “preach it till 
you do believe it.” We may doubt the honesty of the 
precept ; we may doubt whether a man can have a right to preach 
anything which he does not fully believe; but there can be no 
doubt as to the practical wisdom of the precept, and there can be 
no doubt that it is a rule which is daily acted upon by lar 

classes of men, We are not speaking of anything which can’ be 
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fairly branded with the name of hypocrisy. If Wesley’s preacher 
did not fully believe, he could hardly be said to disbelieve. -He 
was no doubt trying to believe, and he looked on those whose faith 
was more perfect as having reached a higher moral state than 
himself. e position is recognised in such Scriptural expressions 
as that of the man who first says “I believe,” and then prays, 
“ Help Thou mine unbelief.” Such a man must have been in much 
the same state of mind as the Methodist in our story. He could 
say that he believed—that is, he did not disbelieve; he had no 
hostile feeling towards the faith; he wished to believe it, and at 
some moments perhaps fully did believe it; yet his mind was 
not wholly free hen doubt—doubt not so much of an intellec- 
tual kind, as if he were not yet convinced that the grounds 
for belief were unassailable, but rather habitual doubt, doubt 
springing from the traces of an earlier state-of mind, which he 
had not wholly got rid of. We need not suppose that in either 
case the half-believer had either intellectual difficulties or moral 
scruples to get over. His intellect was probably convinced, and 
as for moral scruples, they all lay the other way. He doubtless 
looked on belief as a virtuous act, which, like any other virtuous 
act, needed certain efforts to attain to it, and in his strivings after 
which he was beset by certain temptations. In such a state of 
mind one can hardly doubt that Wesley’s precept was the right 
one, The way in such a case to reach the perfect belief was to 
speak and act as if perfect belief had been already reached. The 

rocess became no longer an intellectual, but a moral one; the 
Pabit of unbelief, or even of doubt, was to be got rid of by culti- 
vating the habit of belief, just as the habit of any vice is to be got 
rid of by cultivating the opposite virtue. The preacher who, in 
obedience to his master’s orders, went on preaching what he did 
not fully believe, might perhaps be assailed by scruples as to the 
honesty of his conduct in so doing. If so, he would doubtless 
cast aside such scruples as in themselves temptations to evil, just 
as much as he would cast aside the doubts themselves on which 
such scruples were founded. Thus, by acting for awhile as if he 
fully believed, though as yet he did not fully believe, he would in 
the end silence doubts and scruples, and would reach the state 
after which he was striving, the state of perfect belief. 

Now we must of course assume in the Scriptural case, and we 
may also fairly assume in the case of Wesley’s preacher, that the 
process of getting rid of doubt, and reaching to the state of 
perfect belief, was a change for the better, a rise from a lower 
moral state to a higher. But a process which is essentially the 
same muy go on when the case is exactly the opposite; a man 
may, in the same way, by an act of the will, by setting aside 
doubts and scruples as if they had no being, get rid of doubts and 
scruples to which it would be much better that he should listen. 
Or he may go through nearly the same process in cases where 
questions of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong, can hardly 
be said to come in—when it is not so much a certain state of 
belief, a state of moral or intellectual conviction, as a certain 
state of the wishes and feelings, which a man is striving to bring 
about in himself. We mean such cases as those in which we 
talk of putting the best face upon a thing, making the best of a 
bad bargain, and the like. In these cases there may be no ques- 
tion of anything which is in strictness to be called belief or 
opinion. A man finds that a certain state of things, for which he 
has not at all wished—a state of things, perhaps, which he greatly 
dislikes, and which he has done his best to hinder—can no longer 
be hindered or got rid of. He tries to make the best of it—that is 
to say, he tries to make himself satisfied with a thing with 
which up to that moment he has been dissatisfied. In order so to 
do, he in some sort plays apart; in trying to make himself satisfied, 
he acts as though he were already satisfied. He adopts the habits 
and language of those who rejoice in what he has hitherto op- 

~ o degrees, the habit which has begun in obedience to 
an act of the will becomes a real habit; what was at first done 
artificially gradually comes to be done naturally; the old feel- 
ings change first into doubts and scruples which have to be over- 
come, and then into a mere past state of mind which is simply 
remembered as something past. In short, by a voluntary process, 
by a process whose early stages are not a little irksome, a man suc- 
ceeds in changing his eye. wishes, and feelings. He becomes 
really satisfied with that which he formerly disliked, by the pro- 
cess of acting as if he were satisfied with it. The change may or 
may not involve the change of intellectual or moral convictions ; 
if it does, those convictions will most likely follow the same law, 
and will give way before the newly-acquired habit. 

The fact is that, in forming our convictions, as in forming our 
wishes and habits, we are under the control, not only of outward 
circumstances, but of our own arbitrary wills, to a degree which 
we might not always be willing to acknowledge. The proverb 
says that 

A man convinced against his will 
_ __Is of the same opinion still. 
This saying sets forth one side of the process. A man is convinced 
of a certain proposition, of the truth or falsehood of a certain 
dogma, of the right or wrong of a certain course of action; 
but, if he is convinced against his will, he remains of the same 
opinion. That is to say, he knows that the arguments on a given 
side, if looked fairly in the face, are irresistible ; but then, if they 
are admitted, they will involve some consequence which is not 
desired—the surrender, namely, of some cherished opinion or some 
cherished practice. It is wonderful how, in such cases, men can, 


of their own wills, refuse to be convinced. We do not speak of’ 


cases where a man really is intellectually convinced, but can- 


not summon up moral courage to act upon his conviction. That is 
to say, he knows what is right, but he does not doit. He is con- 
vinced, as far as argument goes, that a certain proposition is tryg 
or false ; but he cannot bring himself to face the consequences of 
avowing his belief. He is convinced, as far as argument goes, that 
it is his duty to act, or to abstain from acting, in a particular way; 
but he cannot bring himself to face the consequences of acting ac. 
cording to his conviction. Here the intellectual process may bg 
perfect ; the failure is wholly moral; the man has passed into the 
region of the preacher and the moralist, and by them he will bg 
denounced as one who is sinning against his conscience. But in 
the cases of which we speak the preacher or moralist would 
probably say that the man is not so much sinning against his cop. 
science as trifling with it; he is not so much disobeying the voicg 
of his reason as refusing to give his reason fair play. Consciencg 
has not yet clearly spoken; reason is not yet fully convinced. 
the chances are that reason never will x fully convinced, 
that conscience‘never will clearly speak ; but then it’ is the man’s 
own act and deed that hinders the one from being convinced 
and the other from speaking. He knows that, if conscience 
speaks, it will speak in a way which will be unpleasant to 
himself; and he therefore determines that it shall not speak. The 
process is not a hard one, If a man will steadily avoid looking 
a question fully in the face—if he puts it away from his thoughts 
as far as he can—if he gives his fullest attention to the argu- 
ments which tell in favour of the wished-for conclusion—if he 
gives them their full weight and a little more, while he takes care 
not to dwell on the arguments which tell the other way—he ig 
pretty safe never to reach the conviction which he shrinks from 
reaching; the chances are that he need not run the risk of dis- 
obeying his conscience, because he will effectually have hindered 
his conscience from giving judgment in the way that would be in- 
convenient. But how far the man who hinders his conscience 
from speaking is in a better moral state than the man who dis- 
res is conscience when it speaks, is a question for casuists to 
ecide. 

The process by which a man thus keeps himself from arriving 
at a conclusion at which he does not wish to arrive is essentially 
the same as that by which he reaches by an act of the will the 
condition which he wishes to reach. In both cases the early steps 
at least will be conscious; the man is deluding himself, but he is 
deluding himself by a series of voluntary acts. When the delusion 
is perfect, the conscious process at once stops. This state of mind, 
when people of their own will choose to listen to the arguments 
on one side and not to the arguments on the other, is quite 
different from the state in which, from habit or prepossession or real 
intellectual incapacity, a man cannot accept the arguments which 
would lead him to the conclusion which he does not wish. In 
this last case there may be plenty of ignorance and prejudice, but 
the ignorance and prejudice are honest; they are not put on by an 
act of the will. In both cases the man is blind, but in one case 
only does he shut his eyes of his own act and deed. 

osely connected with all this is the common phenomenon of 
the zeal of new converts. When a man has reached the stage of 
real conviction, when he has no longer any doubt as to his new 
convictions, those convictions will naturally seem more precious 
to him than they do to those to whom the same opinions come as 
matters of course, and who never had any doubt about them. 
The new believer is always fiercer and more intolerant than the old 
believer, whose belief was not the prize of a hard struggle. But, 
besides this, the man who is in the process of change, who is 
trying to make the best of a thing, who is forcing himself towards 
a conclusion which it is convenient for him to reach but which 
is still somewhat against the grain, will put on a greater appear- 
ance of zeal still. He has to persuade himself, and to persuade 
others, that he really does believe, while his faith is as yet 
imperfect. He has, not necessarily as a matter of mere pretence, 
but as a matter of self-imposed duty, to play the part of a zealous 
believer, while others have not to play any part at all, but simply 
to act in a particular way asa matter of course. Hence the convert, 
or the man who is in the process of conversion, will commonly 
overdo matters, and he may even by overdoing matters cause his 
sincerity to be needlessly called in question. But it does not at all 
follow that conduct is insincere because it is artificial ; but conduct 
which is artificial is always likely, however unfairly, to draw on 
itself the charge of insincerity. Take, for instance, three of our 
own canonized Archbishops. The man must be blind indeed who 
could doubt the perfect sincerity of St. Anselm or St. Edmund. 
But the sincerity of St. Thomas has often been doubted, most un- 
justly we think, yet not unnaturally. The difference we take to 
be this. We may be sure that Anselm and Edmund never thought 
about being saints. They acted in a saintly way, because they 
could not have acted otherwise. Saintship therefore sat grace- 
fully and naturally upon them; to doubt their sincerity would 
show the grossest ignorance of human nature. But Thomas, we 
strongly suspect, at a particular moment of his life, consciously 
determined to be a saint. He did whatever was a right and 
becoming thing for a saint to do, sincerely and at the bidding of 
duty, but still consciously and deliberately. He therefore did it 
in an awkward and exaggerated way, and his memory has paid 
the penalty. 

On the ‘other hand, the man who is in the other state we have 
spoken of, the man who is trying to avoid a conclusion which he 
foresees will be disagreeable, is also often led to act in the same 
artificial and exaggerated way. His conscience perhaps as yet 
does not condemn him, but he is afraid that it may condemn 
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only that his conduct is right, but that he has no doubts about its 
peing right. The more he really doubts, the more he tries to act 
gs if he did not doubt. The result is a sort of defiant tone, a kind 
of bravado, of which there is no trace in those who have never 
doubted at all as to their conduct being right or their belief being 
true. A secret uneasiness, a lurking doubt whether the thing is 
right after all, often betrays itself when a man goes out of his 
way to defend a thing when nobody has attacked it, and to use 
expressions of exaggerated praise or exaggerated professions of 
belief at times when the thing has not been called in question. 
In his own mind he doubts; he does not fully believe ; but he puts 
on a little bluster and bravado, in order to persuade both himself 
and others that he does believe without any doubts. Such 

roverbs as “ Quis vituperavit? ” “Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” point 
to the state of mind which we mean. 


SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 


HE late Sir John Burgoyne combined in just proportion the 
T skill and the boldness which are necessary to make a suc- 
ceseful general. It is generally admitted that if his counsel had been 
adopted in the Crimea Sebastopol would have fallen many months 
earlier than it did. The familiar saying ascribed to him, “The 
longer you look at it the less you will like it,” embodied the 

inciple upon which the Duke of Wellington obtained great 
results, although at heavy price, in the Peninsula. The engineer 
who had been employed before Badajoz, Burgos, and St. Sebastian 

ight at least claim to understand the pre-scientific method of 
besieging fortresses, and the circumstances of the allied army in 
the Crimea strongly called for a display, under skilful guidance, 
of that audacity which sacrifices hundreds of lives in order to save 
thousands. All that has been written since the Crimean war 
confirms the opinion which was maintained against much opposi- 
tion at the time, that, without claiming for the English general and 
his advisers any pre-eminent military capacity, if they could have 
led the entire allied army, and if that army would have followed 
them, Sebastopol would have been taken before winter came to 
the assistance of its Yas mn. Lord Raglan and his chief officers 
were fully gifted with the moral — which in such positions 
most contribute to success, and he had in Sir John Burgoyne 
all the experience and knowledge requisite to guide his own 
unfaltering resolution. Caution might have been usefully ex- 
erted in keeping away from the Crimea, but, being there, the 
boldest counsel was the best. It is not satisfactory to remember 
that our Government, by a display of supposed vigour and sagacity, 
recalled Sir John Burgoyne, who, as is now generally admitted, 
would have taken Sebastopol if he could have been allowed to use 
the proper means. 

The pre-scientific method of besieging fortresses, of which Sir 
John Burgoyne had such large experience, was in English hands 
generally successful, and it obtained in full measure that reward 
which in war is apt to attend on well-directed boldness. At the time 
ofthe taking of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz Napoleon stood on the 
pinnacle of fame and power, and from that time an influence which 
was the bane of Europe steadily declined. The taking of these 
fortresses made the ——~ of Salamanca possible, and that 
campaign stimulated the Russians to resistance, by proving that 
French armies could be driven from territory which they had 
overrun. The records of the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz 
show that Colonel Fletcher was the commanding engineer, having 
Captain, or Major, Burgoyne as “director” under him. At the 
siege of Burgos Lieutenant-Colonel Burgoyne was the command- 
ing engineer. Colonel Hamley, who belongs to the scientific era 
of the British army, has pointed out “the importance of the for- 
tresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the doors between Spain 
and Portugal, and of Burgos, on the main line to France.” In the 
early part of the year 1812 Wellington had taken the first two of 
these fortresses, and, after gaining the battle of Salamanca and 
occupying Madrid, he tried to take the third, and failed. The 
artillery employed in the siege of Burgos consisted of three 
18-pounders, five 24-pounder iron howitzers, with three hundred 
rounds of ammunition per gun and howitzer, and fifteen barrels of 
powder. Itis difficult br amind accustomed to the enormous facili- 
ties of transport enjoyed by modern armies to conceive that an 
important operation of war could be commenced with such incon- 
siderable means. Yet the taking of Burgos, if it could have been 
taken, would have been the chief material result of the battle of 
Salamanca. The moral result of that battle was the downfall of 
Napoleon's Empire. It may be readily believed that Wellington 
employed all the resources at his command to take Burgos, and 

ese resources were ably administered by Burgoyne. Yet “ this 
¢xtremely insignificant place, unworthy the name of a fortress,” 
occupied a victorious army for more than a month, caused to that 
subd, a loss of more than 2,000 men, and finally remained un- 
Subdued. The means furnished to the engineer of this siege 
were small, and skilled labour to utilize these means was almost 
absent, Hence arose deviations from his original project, and 

Y in its execution. Having neither miners nor mining-tools, 

© engineer encountered great difficulty in mining the outer 


sueeinte of the place. Wellington, wishing to abridge the work 
aad to spare the troops, ordered the assault of the outer wall 
a breach. 


. The repulse of this assault dispirited the 
troops, while it raised the confidence of the garrison; and 


carried into effect, time was lost by it. At a later period of the 
siege, when a favourable opportunity for assault presented itself, 
the attempt could not be made because “the excessive expendi- 
ture of musket ammunition by the guards of the trenches had 
reduced the quantity as low as could be consistent with the situation 
of the army in the presence of an enemy.” 

The failure before Burgos was followed by a retreat of much 
danger and hardship to the frontier of Portugal. It should be 
remembered that these failures, or dearly bought successes, occurred 
in the twentieth year of almost uninterrupted war, after this conntry 
had expended countless millions in hiring Russians, Austrians, and 
Prussians, as well as in raising British armies to fight the French. 
The timely expenditure of a few thousands might have enabled Bur- 
goyne to reduce Burgos before the French armies gathering around 

—— obliged him to raise the —_ At this period no 
corps of Sappers and Miners existed in the British service, and 
consequently no attempt could be made to carry a covered road to 
the walls of a besieged place. Now we have a corps which in its 
leisure moments has built the Albert Hall and the In- 
ternational Exhibition. In these Spanish sieges the covered road 
was pushed on by means of soldiers of the line, at a great expense 
of time and life, till near enough to establish batteries in it for the 
guns to lay the walls open. hen this was effected, the troo 
advanced to the assault of the breach, losing the benefit of the 
covered road at the moment when the enemy’s fire became most 
powerful and destructive. The fire of the British batteries was 
obliged to cease at the same time to avoid killing their own men, 
and the enemy were at liberty to turn all their endeavours to the 
repulse of the assailants. If the columns under these disadvan- 
tages arrived in good order at the ditch, they had then to descend 
into it, down a wall from fourteen to sixteen feet in depth. Their 
ranks being thus broken, no fresh formation could be attempted 
ina y ne where death was incessantly showered down on them; 
and they rushed to the breach as a rabble instead of a solid 
column. Repulse, too, generally followed, and then, there being 
no covered road to shelter the troops, nor any fire to keep down 
that of the enemy, the destruction of life became excessive. The 
soldiers who made these assaults feared nothing that they could 
see; but they would run from a hidden or imaginary danger. Thus 
at Badajoz the very men who entered the place by scaling a wall 
thirty-one feet high were alarmed at a port-fire, which oa 
fancied was a mine, and were driven by French bayonets 
to the bastion which they had so bravely won. It cannot 
be denied that Wellington’s experience at Badajoz furnishes 
a partial justification of his attempt to anticipate engineer- 
ing processes before Burgos. The breach of Badajoz, which 
the engineers had laboured hard to make, was not, and pro- 
bably, could not have been, entered by the assaulting columns. 
But the attention of the defenders being principally directed 
to the breach, the assaults of other columns against unbreached 
walls succeeded. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Wellington undervalued such assistance as Burgoyne could give 
him. He took with him to Spain soldiers, and he proceeded to 
create an army, but he could not do everything at once. In these 
campaigns the whole of the stores, implements, materials, miners’ 
tools, powder, intrenching tools, instruments, plans, &c. of the- 
engineer department of the allied army was limited to the burden 
which could be carried on the backs of thirty-six hired mules; 
and even the army acting at Burgos or Madrid could command no 
additional supply nearer than Lisbon. It has been stated, in illus- 
tration of the neglect in all British armies of that time of engineer- 
ing efficiency, that in 1793 the Duke of York found himself 
without the means of besieging Valenciennes, and was obliged to 
ask the Austrians to supply them, who thereupon claimed the 
direction of the attack. The inability of the same British general 
to reduce Dunkirk gave a turn to the tide of success in the same: 
campaign. Again, in 1808, the Convention of Cintra was much 
denounced by the press and public in England. But it has been 
said on good authority that the general who made that convention 
could not have taken Almeida and Elvas from the French in many 
months. 

At the siege of St. Sebastian, as well as at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, Sir Richard Fletcher was the chief engineer, and 
Burgoyne served under him. As this fortress stands on the sea- 
coast, the besieging army oust to have been well supplied with 
all matériel of war, and indeed it appears from the record of 
the operations that an enormous quantity of ammunition was ex- 
pended. The fortress had been disarmed and neglected as long as. 
the French deemed themselves secure in Spain, and it was hastily 
putin a condition for defence when they apprehended that Wellington 
would drive them beyond the be ceeseyn Yet it repulsed an assault 
with heavy loss, and was only taken by one of those happy accidents 
which sometimes help persevering courage. Sir Richard Fletcher 
was killed in this siege, and Burgoyne was wounded. The im- 
portant part which has been played in the world by the civil 
engineers of England during the last thirty years’contrasts strangely 
with the inefficiency of her military — throughout the 
greatest war in which she has been engaged. It is difficult to 
understand, from any description of the defence of St. Sebastian, 
how a British army, assisted as it ought to have been by a British 
fleet, could have been so long detained before it, and could have 
sustained a loss of upwards of three thousand men in capturing it. 
Yet the breach of St. Sebastian is always mentioned as one of the 
places where the a of British soldiers was most con- 
spicuously manifested. In the next service of Burgoyne, which’ 
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was the unfortunate expedition to New Orleans, he had probably 
no gad of giving a prudent direction to the headlong valour 
of the That expedition ought never to have been under- 
taken, but if am unwise plan had been wisely executed, the 
army would have sustained little loss, and would have reaped 
equally little glory. Burgoyne joined the British army in France 
ter the battle of Waterloo, at which he was not present, and he 
saw no more service before an enemy until he landed in the 
Crimea, being then seventy-two years old. The clamour which 
Was raised against antiquated veterans necessarily applied to him, 
- but it is certain that he gave the best possible advice both as to 
what should be done and how and when to do it. Perhaps the 
reputation which the French army had acquired by its defence of 
ish fortresses obtained from their English allies in the 
Crimea a deference which their opinions on engineering questions 
did not intrinsically deserve. But the value of Burgoyne’s service 
in the Crimea is now fully He is known to have 
heen one of the most able, as he was one of the most loyal and 
devoted, soldiers of the English army. He served his country faith- 
fuily for more than seventy years, and not less faithfully because 
that service was at one time ill-requited. We owe a debt to 
Burgoyne’s memory, which will be best paid by taking his advice 
as to national defence. Let us not repeat nearer home the folly 
of besieging fortresses without engineers’ stores. If we are bold 
where — would have been prudent, it is almost certain that 
‘Wwe are 


THE PROSPECTS OF RASCALITY. 


hh pw’ the other day things looked black indeed for the great 
confraternity of t who live fast and loose. Viveurs, roués, 
chevaliers d’industrie,and mauvais sujets generally, saw their favourite 
haunts remorselesely threatened. Ifwe use French words, it is not 
because France can te any monopoly of vice, but simply because 
the French language lends itself so happily to the delicate shades 
of expression that define the various castes of rascality ; because it 
is the pride of the cosmopolitan rascal to veneer his dilapidated 
morals with a certain French polish; because, when he renuunces 
his country or is cut by his friends, it is towards Paris he turns 
naturally as to the i nt mother of irreclaimable prodigals. 
The other day seemed big with the promise of general social revo- 
lution. A new Power, strong in the austere characteristics of its 
stern Northern origin, had signally asserted its ascendency. Its 
ruthless policy of blood and iron had no sympathy with the lighter 
frailties of human nature ; its legislators pronounced ita financial 
mistake to believe that the profits of pandering to vice were really 
gains in the long run. Eminently respectable itself, it set an ex- 
ample of severe respectability which its flatterers and courtiers 
found themselves constrained to imitate. Who would have 
fancied a dozen years ago that the fostering of the gaming- 
table would go utterly out of fashion ; that it would become bad 
style with needy German princelets to icipate in the rich 
ins of enterprising gentlemen like MM. Blanc and Benazet? 
was surely pushing puritanism to an extreme to believe your 
responsibility extended to the guardianship of your neighbour's 
purse and morals; it seemed the perfection of sound and selfish 
licy to fatten yourself and your subjects on the voluntary contri- 
utions of strangers. It must be confessed that the foibles of 
human nature were never more ingeniously turned to account 
than by the system in full swing in the dominions of their 
Serene German Highnesses. Generally speaking, the tax-gatherer 
is the bugbear of the patriot who prides himself on the glories 
and influence of his country, and the most large-hearted of 
philanthropists hates being drawn for compulsory charity in 
the form of a heavy poor-rate. The Dukes of Baden and 
Nassau, the Elector of Hesse, the Prince of Hesse-Homburg, 
and the rest of them cast the burden of their war budget, their 
civil list, and their little personal expenses on the shoulders of 
the foreigner. More than that, they caught all the loose fish 
that slipped through the meshes of financial nets at home, and 
in the case of persons of solid substance, they sweated not only 
revenue but principal. They acted besides as a social Nemesis for 
offences that eluded the most rigid interpretation of criminal law. 
They were sure, sooner or later, to gather in the ill-gotten fruits 
of any ambiguous enterprise ; if perverted genius triumphed in a 
successful racing “ plant,” or if an intelligent player had an un- 
usually brilliant campaign and a run of marvellous cards in the 
salons, one and the other were pretty certain to find their Moscow 
~ beyond the Rhine. It was a marked feature with the clients of 
the licensed gaming establishments that they continued unshaken 
in their fidelity so long as one of the sinews of war held 
out. They might pay a long price over and over again for ex- 
 anyond, they might make any number of virtuous resolutions; 
ut one and the other were never available for future seasons. 
The taste for losing seemed to grow with its indulgence. The 
consequence was that, thanks to their vicious idiosyncrasies, 
the places of their predilection grew and flourished. It was not 
only the money they dropped into the coffers of the Prince 
pm | the Administration, ‘There was a promiscuous recklessness 
of a generated, and the lucky natives profited by 
it. lf a man had had a good dims, in the jellity of his 
fortune he rather liked being swindled. He never looked too 
closely at an hotel bill or cared to verify the note of a restaurant. 
If a bracelet struck his faney sparkling under the colonnades, he 


arm it would become, and a delicately-gloved hand that would 
eluteh at it. If a point of neighbouring scenery was named, 
approvingly in his hearing, he frankly accepted the challenge ; it 
struck him that a picnic would be the very pldce for a feverish] 
joyful retrospect of his excellent luck, and he constituted hi 
Ampbhitryon at once. There was one other guest more lavish than 
he, according to his means at least, and that was the heavy losep 
What did napoleons signify to a man who was playing with 
rouleaux, and losing them? If this luck was to last, it was trug 
economy investing your money in something that brought you 
some sort of return, The consequence was that the losers and 
the rare winners alike became decoy geese to glorify and advertisg 
the place. It was their contributions to the Administration that 
kept up those delicately graduated and carefully gravelled walkg 
which wound up the gentle slopes of the Schwarzwald and the 
Taunus; that watered the close-set turf of the shaven lawns, and 
set the weedless flower-beds in a blaze of bloom. They supplied the 
reading-room, and subsidized the unrivalled band; they gave the 
concerts and solemn oratorios ; they threw open the spacious opera- 
houses at nominal prices, while they retained the services of the 
stars of the opera and ballet, and imported companies en bloc from 
the Palais Royal. Nowhere could a man or woman whose means 
were small, and whose love of dissipation was large, indulge more 
freely in the life they liked. For ingenuity or insinuating manners 
could supplement the pleasures supplied them by the Administration 
with necessaries or luxuries provided by the generous folly of indiyj. 
duals. Nowhere was there such arich variety of facile prey. Aspiri 
young men from the provinces found good-natured mentors of 
aristocratic names and distinguished manners. Old frequenters, 
impoverished by a long course of the waters, traded profitably on 
their confidence and experience. Lais need scarcely take the 
trouble to tell her maid to pack up the nets or the bird-lime. She 
found herself in the same circle of admirers still labouring unremit. 
tingly at the business of ruining themselves, and if she eared to 
stray beyond it, her notice conferred a distinction on the timid wealth 
that looked enviously at her and her friends. She had her rivals, 
no doubt, in amateur namesakes, whose competition was dangerous 
with some of her b/asé adorers. It is hard to touch filth without 
being defiled, or to breathe laughing-gas without being intoxicated, 
The atmosphere of these baths was singularly fatal to debilitated 
moral constitutions, and many a woman who had been only 
whispered about before she came there was common Kursaal 
talk before she left. Faublas of all stages and found their 
opportunities; in short, pleasures of all sorts were cheap and easy, 
and no wonder that the baths drew. 
One can conceive the shadow cast on certain circles on learning 
that the baths were doomed one and all. True, the unsympa- 
thetic Prussian did not suggest that their stately buildings should be 
levelled with the ground, or the gay pleasure-grounds laid desolate. 
Nature would still smile as bewitchingly as ever in the woods of 
Baden, and the breezes would still blow as fresh from the Taunus 
hills. But their sun would go down in darkness; all that lent them 
their attraction would be gone; there would be no shower of 
crumbs from the tables for the needy to scramble for; the road 
to ruin would be barricaded, and ennui sit brooding over the 
deserted halls. Bad enough, indeed; but not the worst. After 
all, these were only the summer succursales of the great Vanity 
Fair of Paris. And, turning for comfort to Paris—we are 
talking of some months ago—what was to be seen there? 
A repentant Magdalen, vociferous of penitence for the past, 
and voluble of earnest promises to lead a purer life in the 
future ; silks and cashmeres gone out of fashion, and sackcloth 
and ashes the only wear. All that detestable Prussia again! The 
sharp lesson she had inflicted had had its immediate consequences, 
Wasted by fire and famine, torn by intestine strife and the class 
malignities which her superb luxury had nourished, Paris confessed 
her sins. She had paid an enormous penalty, moral and material; 
but at least she was resolved to have value for her humiliation 
and her money in the shape of a new sensation, She renounced 
her past errors, and announced her imminent regeneration, and 
that in accents so earnest that we were more than half disposed to 
believe her. We forgot her natural instinct for the stage, and her 
marvellous capabilities of acting. Perhaps her pet children knew 
her better; but if they were taken in, like some others, their 
look-out must have been blank indeed. With the robber-nests on 
the Rhine rooted out, with Paris doing penance on black bread 
and Spartan broth, what had life worth living for? Independently 
of the material loss of the field where young fools went to sow 
their wild oats, and experienced chevaliers to exercise their in- 
dustry, the contrast between the Paris of the past and the 
Paris of the future must have been almost too much for their 
sensibilities. We all knew, or imagined we knew, what Pans 
was, and of late the emulous disclosure of scandals has done 
much to add to our fancied knowledge. Given sharpness and 
a certain acquaintance with the ground, and a shrewd man had 8 
fair chance of an easy living, with bright glimpses of possible 
fortune in the background. The powers in the ascendant were 
adventurers in one shape or another, and had a sympathy for 
struggling talent in the form likely to serve them. It was not 
the statesmen who manipulated the prospect of coming wals 
and discounted their knowledge of the sites of probable 
works, it was not the marshals and Ministers of War we 
drew the pay of the men of buckram that swelled the rer 
the armies of France, that could afford to throw stones at humble 
social strugglers. The Bourse threw open its hospitable doors t 


bought and paid for it offhand; he was pretty sure to know an 


all who fancied they smelt a State secret or divined the workings 
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tortuous policy. Those who made no pretensions to political 
por their game at baccarat or écarté. one 
toadied some one else. All the world in its leisure moments was 
bling at something or other; it was simply the game of Baden 
and Homburg going on in a multiplicity of ways—the same reck- 
Jessness of money lightly come by, the same easy, relaxing social 
atmosphere. You saw it in the glitter of everything, from the 
‘Jded roof of the New Opera House to the wealth of plating on 
e harness of Anonyma’s ponies. It seemed impossible to set to 
serious business in @ place so gay; the only work in harmony with 
jt was an occasional coup on the Bourse, or some such light desul- 
tory occupation as the life of a mouchard. A profession that led 
ou in its highest and best remunerated walks to the most exclu- 
sive clubs and most fastidious salons, or in the lower ones to the 
cafés and billiards, was all very well. But as for hard work or serious 
study, the very idea was ludicrous. Even those whose lines had 
fallen to them in the drudgery of life appeared to compromise as 
well as they the They their 
by dinner- with consequent coffee, cigars, an 
al fresco, and a gentle game of billiards or two 
igestion. In the evening they rushed away to Mabille and the 
Pré Catalan. The banker or broker could hardly object to his 
trusted cashier having formed illicit domestic arrangements, for 
the existence of his own petite maison was notorious, and, more- 
over, it was unlikely he could change his clerk for the better. The 
old-fashioned tradesman had left his rooms above the family shop, 
Faubourg Montmartre, for a coquettish little home somewhere 
between Auteuil and Ville d’Avray; and the new arrangement left 
him unlimited license for indiscretions, and his wife to her own de- 
vices. If that was the life led by the working bees, what must have 
been the morals of the butterflies? It is far easier to sketch the 
Paris which the prodigals remembered than to imagine it as it would 
have been regenerated. We can scarcely conceive a Paris where 
home pleasures and quiet domestic habits had supplanted the 
feverish fashions of the former life; where marriage vows were any- 
thing else than the theme of mocking vaudevilles ; where three- 
fourths of the cafés and half the theatres were closed, and where the 
Figaro and Gaulots had suspended their circulation for want of 
subscribers. “ Actualities” have given us little help in paint- 
ing the second picture, nor, indeed, is it worth our while trying 
to elaborate it. For the mood has changed, and the cosmopolitan 
prodigals may take comfort. Paris remains at heart precisely 
what she always was, and only asks the money and the breathin 
space to restore her ere toilet. Her first fit of resentf 
petulance past, already she is regretting the pleasant days of the 
execrated ire, She repudiates the order for sackcloth, and 
declares the black bread she ate during the siege quite sufficient 
to last her for her ogee All she “ * is the means of flaunt- 
it again in e, and once more faring sumptuously eve 
is. er oc is to reclaim her place as the earthly vesadlie 
of the dissipated of all nations. Already she casts a wistful eye 
at the blanks which German morality creates, and her most woe 24 
journals propose that she shall fill it by licensing public gaming- 
tables. Whether for very shame any chief of the executive power 
will consent to the formal prostitution of Lutetia is questionable. 
any case the dispositions of the French capital are unmistakable, 
and her old friends and clients may rely upon it that Paris will 
continue dissipated according to her means, 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL, 


(THE strike of the engineers at Newcastle has been brought to 
an end on very reasonable terms, but it remains to be seen 
whether the new arrangement is a genuine treaty of peace or only 
a porary armistice. The operatives have agreed to work for 
fifty-seven hours a week until the beginning of next year, when 
the masters, on their part, undertake to allow a further reduction 
of the regular weekly hours of labour to fifty-four. At first sight 
it may appear that the victory rests with the men, and that the 
masters have been utterly vanquished. Of the five hours a week 
Which were nominally in dispute the masters surrender two at 
once, and — to give up the other three on the 1st of 
January. There is to be no increase in the rate of wages, but the 
normal limit of the day’s work is to be fixed at nine instead of ten 
hours. According to this statement of the case, the Nine Hours 
League has triumphed, and the masters have apparently been com- 
pelled to yield all that was demanded of them. This is the view 
Which the is of course anxious to propagate, and a “ lime- 
light demonstration of the trades and working-men of London” 
has been held in Trafalgar Square, to congratulate the League on 
its success, and to rejoice over the signal defeat which is supposed 
to have been inflicted on the ogreCapital. In point of fact, however, 
it is the men who have given in to the masters, not the masters 
to the men, and it is the hours of work which remain without 
alteration, while the amount of wages is increased. The League 
and its friends find it convenient to leave the question of overtime 
in the back d, but this is'really the essence of the whole con- 
my . Burnett, the President of the League, in his second 

tter to the Times, declared that there was no intention or desire 
on thé part of the men to limit the rate of production, and that 

ey were quite willing to work overtime if it were necessary. 
employers, who had previously declared that there would be 


20 objection on their part to an advance of w if 
ages, if that were 
have taken Mr. Burnett at his word, and havo agreed to a 


| and the extension of business. A 


nominal reduction of the hours of labour to nine per day, on the 
distinct understanding that the day’s work is to be prolonged as 
at present if the state of trade requires it. The mpm result is 
that the hours are to be the same as before, but that the overtime, 
for which a higher scale of pay is allowed, will begin to be reckoned 
an hour earlier. It is obvious therefore that for the present the 
demand for shorter hours has practically been commuted for a 
rise of . In May last the President of the e 
that the men “must not be bribed by an advance, but must 
have the nine hours pure and simple; if they wanted to be 
eternally disgraced, let them sell the movement for a shilling. 
or two a week.” By the end of September he had some 
— his tone. He then asserted that the men had never re- 
fused to werk overtime when there ‘was an absolute necessity for 
it, and that they did not intend to inconvenience their employers 
by now declining to do so. There might perhaps be some doubt 
as to the interpretation of the saving clause as to overtime being 
absolutely necessary; but the organ of the League, in describing, 
“with unspeakable pleasure,” the terms of the compact whi 
has now been are is perfectly explicit on this point. “ Sup- 
pose,” it says, “the eas Yo were to concede the fifty-four hours 
per week, the men would agree to work overtime when and to what 
extent requited by the employers.” Whether the League has 
overcome the employers or the employers the League is in itself 
of very little consequence ; but it is important that the nature of 
the agreement which has been arrived at should be distinctly 
understood, especially as the dispute is, we fear, not yet over, but 
only in its initial stage. The poor is to be for twelve months, 
with liberty to either side to break off from it at the end of six 
months by giving one month’s previous notice. There is ap- 
parently some hope on the of the League that the employers, 
lad to get back their old hands, will summarily dismiss the 
‘oreigners, and that if the contest is renewed at any future time, 
the bad impression thus produced among the latter will prevent 
the employers from again importing labour from abroad. It was 
scarcely conceivable that the masters should fall into so obvious a 
blunder; and Mr. Burnett now telegraphs that “the strike toa 
certain extent continues,” as the masters refuse to employ all the 
old hands. 

It is announced that Mr. Burnett, on the strength of his pre- 
tended victory, is to be brought forward ut the next election as a 
working-man’s candidate for Newcastle. In the meantime the 
men who have been out on strike for the last five months would 
do well to consider what return they have obtained for the priva- 
tions to which they have subjected themselves and their families. 
The allowance which they received from the League and the 
Unions has, when at the highest point, never exceeded about a 
third of their ordinary wages. At the end of the strike, instead 
of having been able to save anything, most of them must be 
deeply in debt, and those who know anything of the life of the 
labouring classes will understand what a terrible drag even a small 
debt is upon a poor man’s progress, and how completely he is 
enslaved by it. They have gained, it is true, an advance of 
wages, but they might have obtained it weeks before if it had 
suited the ger of the League to accept the terms offered 
by the masters, which are mgr nee cf the same as those now 
agreed upon in a somewhat disguised form; and in any case 
it will be long before the increased payments compensate 
them for the losses of the last five months. While they 
have thus impoverished themselves, they have deprived the 
employers of the usual profits on their capital, and have con- 
sequently diminished the fund available for the payment of wages 
eat deal of work which would 
otherwise have come to Newcastle has gone elsewhere, and it 
may prove that custemers once lost in this way are not readily 
recovered. The absurdity of arguing as if there were anything 
criminal in a strike has passed away. The men have undoubtedly 
a perfect right to strike if they choose. A refusal on their 
to supply labour for less than a certain amount of wages, or in a 
larger quantity than so many hours a week, is quite as legitimate 
as a refusal on the part of the masters to let the public have their 
age except on such conditions as it pleases them to impose. 

ut an act may be lawful and very foolish at the same time. It 
has been assumed by those who affect to be the only friends of the 
hese classes that not to approve a strike implies a want of 
sympat y with the men. But the real question is not whether 
the men are entitled to insist upon the highest wages and the 
shortest hours, but whether in resorting to a strike they are taking 
the most direct and effectual means to accomplish their object. 
The Commissioners who were appointed to inquire into the 
operation of Trade-Unions a couple of years since came to the 
conclusion that the net earnings of the workmen connected with 
Unions have, on the whole, been-diminished rather than increased 
through the agency of these bodies; while it is unquestionable 
that in many cases large bodies of unskilled labourers, in numbers 
often exceeding those of the skilled workmen, are rendered desti- 
tute by strikes which they have no means of preventing or con- 
trolling. It is also certain, as Mr. Brassey pointed out at Birken- 
head, that wages have been rising in countries where Unions are 
either very weak or do not exist at all. We hope to hear more 


of the co-operative factory which it was said the men on strike 
at Newcastle were about to establish on the nine hours’ system. 
Co-operation may or may not be applicable to a great manufacturing 
business in the same way as to smaller establishments; but it is 
the only rational alternative to continuing to work on the terms 
offered by the masters. The men have no right to complain be- 
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cause the masters will not do for them what they cannot do for 
themselves. In the present instance the employers have shown 
that when their men desert them they can procure labour from 
other quarters, if not of such mm and quantity as they 
could desire, yet sufficient to keep thei y Bee Be going. It is for 
the men to prove that they can do without the masters by them- 
selves setting up a factory with a manager after their own heart and 
rules of their own making. There is no reason to suppose that the 
general rise in wages which has taken place of late years in this 
country will not be maintained, or that wages will not continue to 
increase. Thereis a great deal yet to be done for the amelioration 
of the condition of the labouring classes in regard not only to pay, 
but also to the hours and modes of work. It is quite certain 

however, that this amelioration will only be impeded and delayed 
by vain attempts to circumvent the natural connexion between 
supply and demand, to restrict the producing capacity of manu- 
factures, and to provide artificial employment for all kinds of 
labour. If working-men would remember that they are themselves 
capitalists to the extent of their wages, they would find it easier 
to understand their own relation to their employers and the public. 
They would think it very hard if they were compelled to buy 
more bacon or herrings at the stores than they desired merely to 
provide for the maintenance of the shopkeeper. 

It is unfortunate that the public men who are supposed to have 
some influence with the working-man are more intent on extracting 
political capital from the disputes between the employer and the 
employed than in endeavouring to guide the latter in a wise and 
prudent course, and to teach them to distinguish between reason- 
able and unreasonable demands. It does not appear that Mr. 
Odger has as yet adopted Mr. Brassey’s kind and flatterin 
suggestion that he sled lay aside his aspirations after politic 
fame, and establish himself at Geneva as the watchful sentinel of 
British labour. A good many people who value domestic harmony 
would no doubt be glad ‘to hear that Mr. Odger had taken up his 
post on the top of Mont Blanc or at the Grands Mulets, ps ta 
would perhaps be high enough for a sentinel of labour. The 
personal objects of the various agitators who assume to represent 
the working classes are disclosed by their quarrels among them- 
selves. Mr.Odger has broken with Dr. Marx and the International 
Association. Mr. Odger’s friends have been holding meetings to 
denounce Mr. George Potter as one who “ intermeddles and seeks 
popularity with a certain class at the cost of the cause of the 
people.” The men of Cockspur Street are declared to be onl 

litical touts for the Reform Club, and Mr. Applegart 

as been deposed from the secretaryship of the Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners because 
at Parliamentary eminence. At Newcastle Mr. Burnett is 
also accused of having used the strike as a political advertise- 
ment on his own behalf. On the other hand, we e with 
Mr. Brassey thatit is a pity that successful employers of labour 
are now so prone to withdraw from the scene of their labours, 
and to keep aloof from their men. It is not altogether the fault 
of the latter that they are apt to form an abstract conception of 
the capitalist who employs them. The notion that profits are 
higher in England than elsewhere is a crude and erroneous 

eneralization from the fact that large fortunes are occasionally 

erived from industrial speculations in this country ; but it is con- 
‘tradicted by the low rate of interest in England as compared with 
other countries. It is the large scale of operations, rather than an 
exceptionally high rate of profits, to which these great fortunes 
are due, and thrift has also much to do with their accumulation. 
The working classes derive more advantage from the funds thus 
amassed than the actual possessors, for the greater part of the 
money is usually applied to the development of an existing industry 
or the creation of a new one. 

There is one point, perhaps, on which masters and men can 
‘hardly be reconciled. The former are anxious to heap up riches 
quickly, so that after a time they may retire from active busi- 
ness and enjoy themselves. But the working-man has to stick 
to his work all his life; there is no retirement for him; and 
he is naturally anxious, as there is no prospect of release from 
the round of labour, to take things as quietly and comfort- 
ably as he can, and enjoy himself on the way. Mr. Redgrave 
states that in Sheffield a large number of operatives decline 
to work on Monday, and very often on Tuesday, and prefer the 
minimum of work equal to providing the bare necessaries of life. 
With interests so different, there will always be contention in 
this respect, as well as a certain amount of higgling as to the rate 
of wages. But it rests with employers to break down the influ- 
ence of the Unions as a cause of strife and disturbance, and they 
can do so if they choose. It is a significant circumstance that 
strikes and Unions are, as a rule, unknown among people who 
are paid a fixed and permanent salary, however small, such as 
clerks, shopmen, and the like. A mechanic or labourer is forced 
into the arms of the Union by the necessity of protecting himself 
against fluctuations of wages according to the briskness or slackness 
of trade, and of providing for accidents or ill-health. Actual 
experience has shown that any employer who is willing to com- 

te with the Union on this ground can always get the better of 
it by paying good wages ake ranteeing regular employment 
and a provision for sickness or old age. In the Government works 
the wages are often below those which can be obtained in private 
factories, but they have the pick of the best artisans, who are 
tempted by the prospect of securing a permanent place on the 
“ establishment.” The increasing number of Unions, and the great 
influence they have acquired, are a reproach to the shortsighted- 
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ness and stupidity of employers. These combinations indicate 
where the shoe pinches ; and the masters, if they are wise, should seg 
that they are only strengthening the Unions, and playing the game 
of the Socialist agitators who direct them, by continually Tefusing 
an advance of until it is wrung from them by an actual of 
a threatened strike, and by making no effort to attach at least 9 
portion of the men permanently to their works as the best kind 
of union they can be connected with. It is the fluctuation of 
wages which unsettles and demoralizes the workmen, A fair 
average wage would prove an irresistible temptation to the best 
S them, and weal prove to be a genuine economy in the 
ng run. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


ie inquiry undertaken by the Education Department into 

the efficiency of schools involved two considerations 
—namely, the state of the a ae and the character of the 
instruction given in the school. The conditions which the 
premises were expected to fulfil, besides those of bei 
well-lighted, ventilated, and drained, included that of possessi 
suitable offices —t.e., offices used exclusively by the children 
attending the school; a requirement which would by itself, we 
believe, incapacitate all save a fraction of the 1,927 adventure 
schools in the metropolis. Where therefore no possible meang 
existed of making any changes, and where there was already 
ample reason for condemnation, it was obviously unne to 
the case, how- 
ever, of private schools this second qualification had to be strictly 
tested ; some of them possessed excellent accommodation, good 
playgrounds, and an adequate supply of educational furniture, 
while others expressed their readiness to make any changes which 
might be considered requisite in their buildings. It remained, 
therefore, to ascertain the efficiency of the instruction. 

The Education Department very properly believed that there is 
not in human beings an innate capacity of examining children, 
The process may be compared to pin-making—easy in proportion 
to the division of labour. If at the same moment of time one 
inspector placed all the children in a line, another gave them 
slates, a third dictated sums to them, a fourth heard them read, a 
fifth supplied them with intelligence, while a sixth engaged the 
attention of the clergyman and the mistress, a great saving of 
labour would be effected, and the economic results would naturally 
be immense. The following are “ practical hints suggested by 
past experience.” We quote from the Instructions to Inspectors on 
the examination of children in public elementary schools :— 

All the children are formed into a line according to their places in the 
schedule, and not having anything in their hand but their slates, on which 
they have done their sums and transcription, they pass the Inspector one by 
one. As each comes up he hands his slate to the Inspector, who gives him 
the book open and points where he is to read ; while listening to the read- 
ing, the arithmetic and writing can be marked on the schedule ; the Inspec- 
tor turns rapidly over a few pages of the book, and the child reads again; 
he then gives back the book, takes his slate, and goes to his place, while the 
next child comes up, gives his slate, and is dealt with in the same manner. 


This is ideal; the stern reality, we submit, is likely to be as 
follows. The children, though formed into a line, refuse to 
remain in it; though they have nothing but their slates in 
their hands, they immediately drop them; having done their 
sums and transcription, they forthwith proceed to rub them both 
out; the Inspector having handed them a book open, they shut it; 
the Inspector having found the place, they lose it. While they 
are endeavouring to find it, the Inspector discovers that the slate 
is a blank; at this juncture the child drops the book; the mistress 
observes that it is her sister who ought to have been examined in 
that standard; the Committee make a brisk and effective in- 
terruption for the fifth time, when the Inspector goes into a fit, 
and the rest are dealt with in the same manner. The examination 
of a child will thus equal in duration the single-handed manu- 
facture of a pin. 

Copious as are the instructions from which we have ote 
there are many particulars into which they might have ente 
with advantage. What, for instance, is the proper behaviour 
to be maintained towards the Methodist who encloses leaflets in 
his Jetters of business, and uses an unintelligible vocabulary ; 
or towards the Anglican who says that Father Blank has just 
left, and that the late mistress, Sister Agnes, has gone to the 
Sisterhood at the Priory? What line of treatment is to be 
adopted towards a spectacled Committee who sit like hens over 
their scholars, and whom probably nothing would dislodge except 
making the highest standard read out of Paul de Kock? What 
arguments, or what reasoning, can be brought into play which 
will enlighten the impenetrable stupidity of the contradictory 
pio Though entrusted with the care, or at any rate the 
supervision, of a school, he has the most elementary notions with 
regard to the recent changes. Indeed we much prefer the total 
ignorance of the dame to the misconceptions of either a Committee 
ora manager. The dame believes that Government has decreed 
the extinction of her particular school, which decree is to be exe- 
cuted by the agency of two officials, She asks when extinction 
will come to pass, and is pleased at being told that a con- 
siderable interval must elapse before that desirable result is 
effected. The manager, on the other hand, has a vague fear of 
something which ought to be the consequence of an investi 
gation into his bad management, but declines to contemplate the 
possibility of Government interfering with him. He does not see 
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in the least that the object of legislation is to prevent the sale of 
pad education in damp premises; if he has read the Act, he asks 
an infinity of questions, the answers to which he disputes. He 
has unhappily one great advantage over the dame; for he is not 

unced upon without notice, but has time given him to prepare both 

e school and its teachers. Another consequence of this delay is to 
arm other forces in his behalf, and to enable the Committee to 
muster upon the appointed day. Three or four women presided 
over by a colleague in tacles, whose aspect is sufficient to strike 
the most hardened with awe, may then be found already assem- 
pled in the school at half-past ten. They look upon the proceedings 
3 an act of impertinence which will put to the test whatever 
Christianity they may possess. For a time all goes on well. The 
school-room is and airy, well built, and suitable for the 

urpose. The children are clean and neat, and it is not until a 
selection of them is made for examination that the first attacks 
begin tobe made. “The children are not accustomed to this sort of 
thing ; you see we conduct it differently, and we may say it answers 

well”; or, “we know nothing about your standards ; we only 
Took to efficiency,” as a further stage is reached. Itis in vain to hint 
that the examination will not interest them ; they usurp the best 
seats, determined to see the end of it. The mistress is inclined 
to be insubordinate, fortified by the example of the Committee. 
When several of the children show a complete ignorance of the 
subtraction of units, the spokeswoman turns round and asks the 
r official whether he does not consider religious instruction of 

be greater importance, whereupon the secular representative can 
only utter some unintelligible secular mutterings. Encouraged by 
the success of this onslaught, she next wonders at the difficulty 
of some question, asserting that when she was ten years old she 
could not have answered it—an irrelevant, though doubtless an 
incontrovertible, statement. When the teacher is invited to show 
the accounts, she glares, and says that she has them at home, 
while her colleagues sympathize with her in this attack upon her 
bity. Her contempt culminates when the schoolmistress 
Prings a large basket of linen and empties it og the table, dis- 
laying the most varied forms of needlework, and the most 
Diversified articles of clothing which the human body is capable 
of wearing. She will seduce, upon some faint pretext, the teacher 
from the infant-school, leaving the terrified official the vis-a-vis 
of ei babies. Had Boswell only been a School Inspector, nobody 
would have thought his celebrated question, “If, sir, you were 
shut up in a castle, and a new-born child with you, what would 
you do?” ill-timed or unnece In this case his august 
patron’s suggested mode of treatment is impossible, as the means of 

“feeding it and washing it with warm water to please it” do not 
exist. . As long as the teacher is present the layers of infants pre- 
serve a dignified composure, as they rise one above the other on the 
gallery devoted to their convenience. But no sooner is the con- 
trolling mind taken away than the character of the scene is changed. 
“Teacher,” murmurs one ; “ teacher,” murmurs another; the rest 
of the sentences being drowned by the increasing noise. Two 
babies on the top row engage in a fight, which results in the fall 
of their neighbour into the second row, by which harmony is not 
promoted. Two or three children on the bottom row insist on 
walking about, and the confusion is only terminated by the re- 
entry of the mistress. , 

A school of this kind would be efficient enough were it not for 
the perpetual interference of the visitors, who take the teachin 
out of the hands of the mistress, and give effect to their own speci 
views, to the exclusion of all other subjects. Arithmetic is rarely 
taught with any success, and we should doubt whether the per- 
centage of passes in this subject required by the Department was 
to be found in more than a few out of the 343 private schools in 

uestion, The private school is sometimes in as miserable a con- 

ition as the adventure school, if not a worse one, owing to its 
greater pretensions. Funds are not forthcoming perhaps, and re- 
pairs cannot be undertaken. The damp is running down the walls, 
and the whole school is on in one room. Four or five 
classes are being instructed by monitors, who are noisily hurrying 
to and fro, while a chronic fall of slates prevents the possibility of 
@ remark being heard. Everything is damp; the walls are in 
holes ; the Scriptural affiches refuse to cling any longer to them. 
The mistress is full of useless energy, and at intervals rings a little 
bell, which creates a momentary effect, after which the infants 
n again to chatter, the slates to tumble, and the benches to 
rattle in one universal Babel. The instruction is naturally of the 
same character as the building, at least as far as a secular inquiry 
can test it. A very favourite mode of economizing space is to ap- 
propriate the basement or cellar floor under a chapel or room de- 
voted to religious services. The Government is not prepared to 
grant any aid under such circumstances, and it is difficult to 
conceive of a school so situated ever attaining a high state 
of efficiency. The windows admit no light; the steps are 

& terror to the infants; the difficulties of the drainage are 
increased ; and the room itself is used for a variety of purposes. In 
one case the floor on which the infants were seated presented the 
oddest appearance. The boarding was divided into squares, as 
though it constituted some map which the children were em- 
Ployed in taking to pieces and fitting together again. On inquiry, 
this turned out to be the baptizing bath, over which the un- 
conscious babies were e to the double peril of death by 
drowning and infant baptism, not to say the certainty of catching 
& cold in the head. The schoolmistress, pleased at the interest 
parte A her visitor, removed the pieces, and displayed a vast 
tank, full of water, approached by steps. The excitement 


was great, and it was in vain that the children were entreated ta 
return to their places. First one and then another scampered to 
the brink, and discipline was at an end. It must have been an 
yg in their lives, for it was the first time they had seen it. In 
the little ay artes attached to the building were the clothes 
worn on the a evening by the newly baptized hanging up 
to dry, so that possibly the same quantity of water is not always 
underlying the unfortunate infants. 

In some neighbourhoods the school is the only approach to 
civilization that can be found. From streets where the windows 
have not a flower to brighten them, where squalid women hurry 
to and fro, prematurely old, and where not only pauperism but 
starvation shows itself in the faces around, the change into the 
schoolroom is a great relief. Here and there a jacket or a waist- 
coat may be missing, and the boots and shoes scarcely be a cover- 
ing to the feet, but the mere existence of order, or peace, or 
cleanliness, is by itself an incalculable blessing. Here it is that 
the difficulties in the way of compulsory attendance make them- 
selves seen. At the age of ten the child can earn enough to tempt 
her mother to withdraw her from school.- She will occupy the 
position of a miniature dame, and “mind the baby ”—perhaps 
getting a shilling a week and her food, or her tea, or even 
only ninepence. Sometimes a compromise may be entered into, 
and the child will earn her shilling by the morning’s work 
and go to school in the afternoon. In one case a family of three 
persons was dependent upon the one weekl —— earned by the 
child. It is the same with the boys. They will go at ten or 
eleven to the cabinetmaker, or the shoemaker, or any trade in the 
minor operations of which their labour can be made serviceable. 
The attendance is so irregular that no child has a chance of making 
any real advance in knowledge. When they do come’ they are not 
always fit to work. “A child can’t learn much who has had no 
breakfast,” as one schoolmistress observed. They pass in and out 
of school, picking up a little reading and writing perhaps, and 
then going out to toil all and every day for the smallest of wages, 
with no hope of ever bettering their own condition or that of their 
family. Compulsory attendance, as Mr. Fawcett points out, would 
improve this condition of things. This supply of juvenile labour 
would be lessened, which would tend to raise the price. “The 
remuneration given to such labour would consequently increase, 
and children would not lose as much as half their previous earn- 
ings although they were only able to work half the time they did 
before.” It will be seen that the line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates the private from the public school is very slight, and that the 
distinction is merely a technical one. The re-constitution of a 
great many of these schools may be looked upon as a a 
of the Act, while others will not continue to struggle any longer 
against the difficulties of insufficient funds and premises. Their 
inspection will only add another proof of the enormous disparity 
between the nominal and the actual school accommodation existing 
in the metropolis, If the education question presents any difficulties, 
it is not for want of its discussion. During the past week or two 
everybody has had something to say upon the subject. Lord 
Granville very truly says that the results of science are very use- 
ful, and that a knowledge of modern languages is necessary; but 
we are compelled to differ with him when he “feels that there 
is something in the study of science that makes a man feel 
that in talking he must eschew all redundant and irrelevant 
verbiage.” Perhaps, however, Lord Granville was not referring 
to social science. Sir John Pakington quotes from his past 
speeches to show their force, and contributes but little help in 
stating that the question of compulsory attendance is novel, 
difficult, and all-important, and that the task before the Govern- 
ment is one of magnitude and difficulty. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough asserts that a Government Inspector is a reasonable and 
sensible man, in which we trust the Bishop is right. Mr. Forster 
naturally is guarded, and says that it will be “a delicate business 
passing the law of compulsion, but a still more delicate business 
enforcing it, and that care must be taken not to go too fast and 
too quick, and set public opinion upon the side of the parent.” 
There will be an inordinate supply of verbiage during the course 
of this and the ensuing month; it is, however, unreasonable to 
hope that anybody will contribute to the solution of difficulties, 
instead of being contented with the assertion of their existence. 


MR. BAXTER AT ARBROATH. 


Me BAXTER has made a highly characteristic speech at 
Arbroath, in defence of the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, and especially of the administrative reforms with which he 
is himself personally identified. It is probable that the country 
is not fully aware of all the advantages for which it is indebted 
to Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power. We now learn that Mr. 
Baxter had previously refused office; and that if any one but Mr. 
Gladstone had been placed at the head of affairs, the country would 
to this hour have been deprived of the priceless services of the 
present Secretary of the Admiralty. Happily Mr. Baxter has seen 
no reason to regret his patriotic condescension in taking office, 
and without any of that false modesty which is the characteristic 
of weaker minds, he frankly congratulates the nation on its good 
fortune in obtaining such a servant, and on the great results of his 
administrative sharpness and energy. As Mr. Baxter is good enough 
to say that newspaper comments do not affect him at all, we have 
less hesitation in expressing our opinion of the good taste and 
candour of his observations. His speech is just the kind of iuso- 
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lent crow which might be expected from a—well, we will not 
uote the proverb—but will say, from Mr. Baxter at Arbroath. 
fe has nothing to conceal, nothing to apologize for. It is true, 
as he confesses, that unfortunate personal differences occurred 
among his colleagues at the Admiralty; that the oflicial changes 
which were effected in so despotic a manner, and with so little 
regard for the feelings or interests of the people concerned, have 
not exactly produced the good results anticipated from them ; 
that the Captain, not being properly tested, went to the bottom of 
the sea; that the Megezra,an old cobbled-up vessel, hastily sent 
to sea under protest from the officers and men on board, had to be 
run on a rock in mid-ocean to prevent her from sinking, and that 
the crew, only just saved from drowning, were in considerable 
danger of 
however, Mr. Baxter repudiates all responsibility. He is onl 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and of course has nothing to do wi 
ships or crews, and ought not to be expected to know anything 
about them. Mr. Baxter says that no Board of Admiralty in its 
senses would have sent aship to sea if it had been warned that it 
would certainly capsize. But the Captain wasa ship of novel con- 


struction, and nobody could say positively what she could or could | 


not do. The accusation against the Admiralty is that, under these 


circumstances, and despite the repeated warnings of scientific and | 


practical men, it neglected to take proper precautions for testing 
the stability of the ship before despatching it on a cruise. Mr. 
Baxter affects not to know how it happened that the DMegera 


came to grief. We have yet, he says, to learn the cause of that | 


disaster. Mr. Goschen is determined to have a thorough investi- 
gation of the matter, and “ possibly good may come out of the 
evil, because it may throw light upon certain defects in the 
management of the Dockyards which have not yet been remedied.” 
Mr. 
defects in another and higher quarter, “ which have not yet been 
remedied.” An investigation thus directed to a “a * conclu- 
sion will not, we fear, command much confidence. T 

an inquiry depends a good deal on the course which it takes, just 
* what a man sees is determined by the direction in which he 
ooks, 

Mr. Baxter is shocked at the wickedness of a “set of small- 
souled men ” who have attempted to saddle responsibility for the 
loss of the Megera on the Secretary to the Admiralty. He 
wishes his conscience were as free of other stains; he had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter except to be the mouthpiece of 
the naval officers who directed the employment of the vessel. This 
is a novel and ingenious theory of official responsibility, and if 
it were generally accepted, it would greatly enhance the ease and 
comfort of Ministeri 
Ministers are not to be responsible for the acts which they sanc- 
tion, it is difficult to understand what is the use of having 
Ministers at all. Of course there are some things for which a 
Minister cannot be held to be directly and immediately respon- 
sible ; he must rely upon his subordinates, to a certain extent, for 
the information upon which his judgment is based, and he is 
liable to be deceived or accidentally misled. We imagined, how- 
ever, that it was the business of a Parliamentary Secretary, not 
merely to be the mouthpiece of his underlings, but to see that 
they did their duty in an efficient and diligent manner, and to 
supervise and check their conduct. The sea-worthiness of a 
troop-ship in which a large body of men is to be sent to 
the other side of the world is surely a point on which 
the Secretary to the Admiralty might be expected to be at 
some trouble to inquire for himself and to satisfy his own mind 
that all is right. If the safety of a vessel and the lives of our 
soldiers and sailors are not a matter of sufficient importance to en- 
gage the personal attention of a high Parliamentary official, we are 
curious to learn what is. The circumstances of this case are, it 
must be remembered, somewhat peculiar. It is not a case simply 
of a transport being sent to sea on the selection of a subordinate 
officer, not discovered to be defective until it is too late to 
recall her. The Admiralty had immediate and ample warning 
that the Megzra was not in a good condition. Strong remon- 
strances were addressed to the Board on the subject, and it is 
now clear that, if the history of the vessel had been carefully 
traced back, it would have been found that she had been 
officially reported to be faulty; that, although repairs had been 
ordered, they had only been partially carried out ; and that for years 
she had been the subject af nel protests and complaints on 
the part of those who had the misfortune to make a voyage in her. 
It is clear that if this new principle of official responsibility holds 
good in one branch of the service, it must hold good for all; but 
Mr. Baxter had no sooner enunciated it as completely exculpating 
him from all blame in regard to the Megera than he went on to 
demonstrate that the advantage to the country of his being in 
office was that he acted on the very opposite principle in regard 
to the purchase of stores. For example, there was a question of 
contracts when he first went to the Admiralty, and the clerk in 
oe the matter was about to accept the lowest tender. But 
Mr. ter interposed, saying; “Not so fast; get me a price- 


current and a freight list.” These were procured, and it was 


then found that the cost, freight, and insurance of the articles in 
question were between twenty and thirty per cent. less in the 
market than the lowest offer; so he sent out an agent and bought 
the goods for himself. Under this new system “everything is 
bought in our department by the Superintendent of Contracts, 
under the Secretary, who is responsible in his place in Parlia- 
ment,” If 'Mr, Baxter's first theory were sound, it is clear that 


ag from starvation and exposure. For these things, | 


xter has no conception that there can possibly be any | 


he value of | 


life. The only objection to it is that, if | 
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the Secretary ought not to be responsible at all; he should bg 
only the obedient mouthpiece of his subordinates, should carry out 
their orders without question, and should repeat just such messa 
as they directed him to convey to the House of Commons, 
do not say that some of the subordinate officers may not have been 
in fault with regard to the Megera, but it does not follow that Mz, 
Baxter is therefore blameless, The contemptuous and offensive 
tone of his replies when questioned on the subject before the 
vessel left Cork sufficiently indicated the view which he had 
made up his mind to take from the first, and which, it is to by 
presumed, he impressed on the officers under his orders, 
umbling about the state of the ship was to be set down as 
udge, a mere trick to involve the Admiralty in a needless ex. 
ere and not a penny was to be spent on repairs that could 
| by any excuse be avoided. As we said before, a man sees pre: 
| much what he looks for. In this instance the whole attention of 
| the Admiralty was directed to ascertain, not what ought to be done, 
| but what could possibly be left undone. 
Mr. Baxter assumes the same mental attitude in his view of the 
| general policy of the country in regard toarmaments. He ridicules 
and denounces the “small-souled men,” the “ base and unpatriotig 
| alarmists,” who demand a strong army and an eflicient navy equal 
to any emergency that may arise. In his opinion the great object 
should be to obtain, not the best defences, but only the cheapest, 
_ Mr. Baxter agrees with Mr. Gladstone that we should trust in 
| Providence. Our most effectual security is to dismiss all fears 
from our minds, and resolutely refuse to believe that any dangers 
| threaten us. Now that France is beaten down, there isno nation from 
whom we have anything to dread. If this view is correct, it ig 
| obvious that Mr. Baxter is false to his own convictions in boasti 


of the strength of a needless navy, and that the military estima 
instead of being reduced, should be abolished altogether. Tneteat 
| of railing at the panic-mongering to which he attributes the 
| demand for a better organized army and a powerful fleet, Mr, 
Baxter should have paused to reflect how it happens that the 
country is so liable to these perpetual panics, and whether they 
are not connected with the ne reductions and false economies 
of the school of politicians to which Mr. Baxter belongs. Itis the 
duty of the Government to see that expenditure is kept within 
bounds, and that good valueis obtained forall the money thatis spent; 
but it is also its duty to provide for the security of the country, 
and on the whole the latter is the more important object of the 
two, even if regarded from a purely economical point of view, 
It is natural to distrust an apologist whose principles are at vari- 
ance with the duty he has undertaken to discharge. A Minister 
who believes that a strong navy is a needless extravagance is exe 
posed to the suspicion that he is not very anxious to make it 
strong. 


MORE TACTICAL LESSONS OF THE AUTUMN 
MANGUVRES, 
ie our last number we endeavoured to point out the chief tacti- 
cal lessons to be gathered from the recent peace campaign. We 
feel, however, that we have by no means exhausted the subject. 
It seems to us that the improvements in rifles and artillery have so 
modified tactics that at the present moment the art is in a state 
almost as uncertain as it was at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is very evident that, though principles may remain the 
same, yet the application of them must in future be greatly changed. 
Till lately there have been two distinct formations—one the line, 
the other the column. The former has been the distinguishi 
characteristic of the British, the latter that of the Russian schoo! 
of tactics. The Prussians, recognising the fact that large columns 
would henceforth be little more than huge helpless targets, diffi- 
cult to manceuvre and to place under cover, have adopted im 
their company columns a sort of compromise between deployed 
lines and battalion columns, the latter being seldom used when 
under the close fire of the enemy. The formation in com 
columns of sub-divisions possesses the great advantage of flexibility, 
mobility, and facility of obtaining shelter by means of slight 
inequalities of the ground. On the other hand, the disadvan 
are that only one sub-division of each company can fire, and t 
there is a want of what we may term lateral connexion, 
which is imperfectly compensated for by the increase in solidity. 
‘The want of firing power is sought to be made up for by means of 
the third rank of each company, which skirmishes in the intervals, 
and also in front when the column is advancing. The independent 
fire of skirmishers is certainly more effectual than that of mem 
firing in line; but still the fact remains that a large portion of 
each Prussian company is mute. Again, a cannon-shot striking 8 
line kills its two men; whereas the same missile would kill four 
men if it struck a company column. Perhaps the most powerful 
argument against a line of company columns is its want of con- 
tinuity, and therefore of solidity as a whole; while as regards the 
solidity of each unit, but little importance need be attached to it, 
seeing that mere superior weight and momentum seldom decides 
any contest between two opposing bodies of infantry. That the 
Prussian formation was completely successful in the late war 1 
no argument in its favour, for the French never after the battle of 
the 18th of August opposed a solid resistance. Company columns 
offer, it is true, but a small mark for the enemy’s artillery ; but 
practically within 1,200 yards it is as easy to hit a company 
‘column as a line, and if the size of the object is diminished 
in breadth, it is increased in depth. As to facility for obtaining 
cover, that is merely comparative, depending on the nature 
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of the ground. In some districts it is as to find cover for 
Pay of men with a front of 120 ang § for one with a 
front of only 30 yards. Indeed, if any cover at all is to be 
obtained, it would be seldom that a rise or a 120 yards long 
could not be found. To us it a that by adopting the 
company column formation the Prussians perform themselves half 
the a which the ery Ae seek to accomplish by their fire— 
that is to say, that even before they come into action they dis- 
integrate the line of battle, With most nations there is a feeling 
that the confidence of soldiers is increased by the knowledge that 
at their backs stand several ranks of comrades. This is certainly 
in their case an argument in favour of company columns. Besides, 
Prussian troops are short service men, and they can be more 
uickly taught to manceuvre in these small columns than in line, 
the line formation being only admissible for soldiers thoroughly 
trained as regards drill. 
We have offered these remarks on Prussian tactics because we 


have observed with regret that there is a strong tendency in our | 
e seem | 


army to adopt a servile copy of the Prussian system. 
to forget that the military system of a country must be adapted 
to the habits, disposition, peculiarities, and circumstances of its 
inhabitants, and that a formation which would answer admirably 
with the Prussians, Austrians, or French might be quite unsuited for 


Englishmen. Our soldiers will serve, even under the latest Enlist- 
ment Act, more than twice as long as the Prussians, consequently we | 


may assume that the drill of the former will be more perfect than 
that of the latter. There is also a steadiness in the British soldier 
which is not to be found in any other army save that of Russia. 
No troops are therefore so well suited for a line formation as those 
of our own country. The advantages of a line formation are 
obvious ; it serves to keep up an unbroken connexion along the 
whole front ; it admits of more simultaneous action than any other 
order of battle, and it develops a greater amount of fire, at the 
same time giving full Dw ty the favourite weapon of the English- 
man—the bayonet. Hythe theorists pooh-pooh that weapon, and 
pile instance on instance to show that it is seldom actually plunged 

an opponent’s breast. The moral effect of the bayonet, and 
the attachment of our soldiers to it, are, however, undoubted. 
it is so useless a weapon, why is it that foreign troops have so 
often fled before a British charge? Von Moltke recognises the 
fact that a moment must come when the charge will be substituted 
for fire, even though the latter is so much more deadly than it 
was formerly. He says:—“ The assailants, therefore, are those 
who can most often Bom mie that which was so highly recommended 
by Frederick the Great, and which is so well described at the 
present et by the term ‘cold steel.’” Sir Garnet Wolseley 
expresses the same opinion. We have ourselves no hesitation 
in saying that no twa opposing bodies of infantry will continue 
for any length of time to hire at each other at a distance of one, or 
even two, hundred yards. The showers of bullets which would 
be interchanged would be intolerable, and one of the two comba- 
tants would certainly put an end to the slaughter by a charge. 
Now British soldiers combine the steadiness of the Prussians and 
Russians with the dash of the French. They are equally to be 
telied on for passive endurance-or a vigorous offensive ; to confine 
our soldiers therefore to the defensive, or to restrict their power 
of executing a charge, is as wise as it would be to forbid a 
pugilist to deal a blow with his right arm. As line formation 
gives the greatest possible development to fire, and is best suited 

a charge, we should be throwing away an element of our 
national her ine m4 as warriors were we’ to abandon the line for- 
mation copy slavishly the Prussian system. At the same 
time it is evident, both from the experience of the late war and 
from the teachings of our recent peace campaign, that silent ad- 
vances in long lines of large battalions over a great space of ground 
will no longer be possible, and in thisrespect we may with advan- 
tage seize on the spirit of the Prussian system. In all future 
attacks on a position it will undoubtedly be necessary to em- 
ploy skirmishers far more freely and in much ter numbers 
than formerly. Our advances must be covered by literally a 
cloud of skirmishers, who at the moment of actual collision 
will either reinforce the deployed lines, or, filling up the in- 
tervals between battalions, still continue their independent fire, 
As a rule, company supports, hitherto deemed indispensable, will 
no longer be required. As to the battalions, while still insisting 
on keeping them together in line, we are convinced that they 
must greatly diminished in size. Henceforth it will be 
desirable to limit the extent of their front to 120 yards at the 
outside, whereas a battalion on its present full war footing would 
cover at least 300 yards of front. 

Here the questions of administrative and tactical organization be- 
come mixed. Itis an axiom that the two cannot without disadvan- 
tage be divorced; and it is clear, therefore, that if we reduce the 
size of the tactical, we must also reduce that of the administrative, 
unit. As it happens, the necessity of a change in both tactical 
and administrative organization is called for at the same time. 

Jur tactical units are cumbrous, and our administrative organiza- 
tion is costly. The great object is to ss a large number of 
cadres, the numerical strength of which can be expanded 
when the necessity arises, By reducing the war establishment of 
@ battalion to 604 of all ranks, by organizing each battalion in 
4 companies, and by employing 20 men per company as skir- 
mishers, the front would, after making allowances for sick, officers’ 
Servants, &c., be about 120 yards, which, as we have seen lately 
at Aldershot, is a very m ble and convenient length. Our 
officers are at present far in excess of our requirements, and are 


nearly three times as numerous as in Prussia, One commandant 
battalion with the rank of colonel, aided bya lieutenant-colonel, who 
should also be adjutant, would be a far better arrangement than 
that which now prevails. The practice of employing a subaltern 
as adjutant is, we think, ony objectionable. junior an officer 
is wanting in the weight and authority which would enable him 
to deal satisfactorily with the captains. Besides, the long inter- 
val which takes e between the time when he is adjutant 
and that when he mei commanding officer diminishes y 
the advantages to be derived from his experience, The latter 
becomes stale, and in a period of change almost useless. In 
the navy the second in command invariably performs the duties 
which are analogous to those of adjutant, and we can see no 
reason against the substitution in the army of a system which has 
worked well for one against which there are many objections. 
Such an organization as that which we have roughly indicated 
could ‘be effected, not only without any additional expense, but 
with an absolute economy. It would certainly be necessary 
nearly to double the existing number of cadres; but this is a 

rocess which need cause no difficulty. An essential feature 
in such a system would be the withdrawal of twenty men per 
company from the line, and employing them as skirmishers. 
| This change would seem to render special battalions of riflemen 
unnecessary, and to a certain extent such is the case. It is 
far better that each battalion should be covered by its own 
| skirmishers than that these should be furnished by another corps. 
The connexion between the skirmishers and the battalion would 


| be much better kept up in the former than in the latter case, and 


| the skirmishers would feel far more confident of due support when 
, the line in rear was their own than if it was formed by another 
battalion. For advanced and rearguard duties, and to afford a 
| general screen to the line when the resistance is not likely to be 
very obstinate, special rifle battalions will, however, still 
useful. One portion of the Prussian system we shall certainly be 
compelled to adopt, and we might with advantage even improve 
upon it. We refer to the free use of skirmishers, and, as we have 
remarked above, the front of an advancing line must be clouded 


If | with them. Hitherto we have used them as auxiliaries; hence- 


forth they will take a substantial and important part .in the 
battle, and their frank employment will permit us to retain 
our line formation, provided that our battalions are reduced 
to small and handy dimensions. Our battalions at Aldershot were 
at only half their war. strength, and yet were unwieldy, and 
could obtain cover only with difficulty. 

As regards the organization of brigades, we learnt at Alder- 
shot at all events what to avoid in future. Most of the brigades 
consisted of six battalions—which it is understood is intended to 
be the number of the future. Even, however, though the batta- 
lions were very weak, the brigades were evidently unwieldy, and 
soon got out of hand. The Prussian and French brigades consist, 
it is true, of six strong battalions, but it must be remembered 
that each brigade is further subdivided into two meee. 
After the campaign had commenced, our military authorities, 
finding that no general could personally direct the movements 
of six battalions, extemporized demi-brigades, commanded. in ac- 
tion by the two senior colonels of the brigades. This, however, 
was a poor makeshift; for the commanders of the demi-brigades 
were in truth but demi-brigadiers, being assisted by no regular 
staff, and being quite unacquainted with their troops, with whom 
they had only a temporary and accidental connexion. The same 
officer who leads troops in action should command them in 

and all tactical organizations should be distinct and per- 
manent. Four battalions of the strength and organization 
suggested by us would be quite as many as should be assembled 
in one brigade. 

In usion, we may observe that, as is ye the case with 
imitators, we showed at Aldershot that we had adopted the letter 
while neglecting the spirit of the Prussian system. Their line of 
battle is flexible; ours was not only flexible but loose. Had a 
respectable enemy attacked us when drawn up in that order we 
must infallibly have been beaten. The first line was not very 
continuous, but the second line was even worse; and as to a reserve, 
there was positively none. The line could easily have been pierced 
by resolute assailants, and there were absolutely no means of 
restoring the day. This, it seems to us, is the most important 
lesson offered for our instruction ; for the main point after all is to 
be able in the first place to offer a solid resistance, and in the 
second to remedy a local disaster. In comparison with this all 
considerations of organization sink into comparative insignificance. 


THE CESAREWITCH AND MIDDLE PARK PLATE. 


of REED by Admiral Rous’s own dictum, the handicap for the 
Cesarewitch must be considered a failure; for, when the 
acceptances appeared, it was seen that a large majority of owners 
were dissatisfied with the imposts allotted to their horses, It 
was clear also to the commonest observer that many of the best 
horses were so heavily weighted as to possess not the slightest 
chance. On the other hand, among the sixty-six that remained 
in there were at least a dozen of superior class to the animals 
commonly designated as handicap horses ; and though this list was 
still further diminished before the day of the race by the casual- 
ties of training—Captivator, for instance, who was about the most 


satisfactorily weighted horse in the handicap, being one of the most 
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notable absentees—yet the field of Lt aves that came to the 
post might, in point of quality, compare favourably with the com- 

etitors of many former years. ith such horses as Cardinal 
Fork, Corisande, Kingcraft, Anton, The Dwarf, Barford, and 
Manille in the race, there was little chance of its falling to 
a Chérie, a Salpinctes, or a Thalestris. Immediately after 
the acceptances were published, the critics betook themselves 
with their usual assiduity to a search for the annual good 
thing which has somehow always escaped the vigilance of the 
handicapper, and has been let in at a stone less than its proper 
weight. At first Kingcraft was pounced upon, and it certainly 
did seem that when a Derby winner, albeit not a Derby winner 
of the first class, was asked to carry only 8 st. 3 lb. as a four-year- 
old, he might be expected to accomplish so light a task ‘with 
facility. But Kingcraft’s utter discomfiture at the First October 
Meeting, when attempting to compass a two-mile course, quite 
extinguished his Cesarewitch chance, it being perfectly plain 
that he was not equal to long-distance races, and that he 
was much too faint-hearted to make the smallest effort under 
difficulties. So he was summarily dethroned from his position, 
which was occupied thenceforward to the fall of the flag by a mys- 
terious gelding called Noyre Tauren, Only two things were known 
for certain about this animal—first, that he was a maiden five- 
year-old ye ey that he had been ridden in the Park as a hack 
during the summer last year. These simple facts were sufficient, 
however, to satisfy the British public, and since Lioness there has 
not been so firm and so widely os, ae @ fayourite for the 
Cesarewitch. There was nothing in his breeding, and, of course, 
nothing in his performances, to justify the belief that he could stay 
the course, even supposing that he was able to gallop at all in 

ood company; and, in fact, the only possible reason that we can 
Sine ver for the favour in which he was held was that he had for 
stable companions two such good trusty horses as The Dwarf 
and Jack Spigot, through whom his abilities could be tested to a 
nicety. We are of course unable to say whether Noyre Tauren 
ever underwent a proper trial or not, but judging from his 

rformance in the race we should doubt it. It is sufficient to say 
that he turned out as ope an impostor as Phantom a few years 

is 


ago, and that, despite his absurdly light weight for a five-year-old 
6st. 6 lbs.—we believe he carried 2 Ibs, more—he never 
got near the front rank. 


We have mentioned six or seven of the best known public 
horses that took part in the Cesarewitch. Amongst the remainder 
were King Cole, whose gallant fight against Nobleman up the 
Cambridgeshire hill at the last meeting gave him a fair chance on 
pavers Sylva, who was fourth in Chérie’s year ; Stanley, Veranda, 

armora, Cedric the Saxon, and Lord Hawke. With the help of 
such standing dishes as the ancient Ploughboy, and such moderate 
animals as Penniless, Maid, and Indian Ocean, the field numbered 
in all twenty-seven. We may observe that Cedric the Saxon appeared 
at first to have a great chance according to his Goodwood running ; 
for there is little doubt that, with a stronger jockey, he might have 
won the Goodwood Stakes; but, on the other hand, the hotses be- 
hind him at Goodwood were very moderate indeed, and last Tuesday 
he had to meet company of very different quality. As usual at New- 
market, excellent time was kept, and the competitors, very few of 
whom appeared in the Birdcage, gave the starter but little trouble. 
When the different colours could be fairly distinguished, the tricolour 
of Mr. Lombard, and the three blues of Lord Wilton, Baron Roth- 
schild, and Mr. Pryor were seen prominently in the leading division. 
King Cole and Kingcraft were also clearly discernible side by side, 
and, for as much of the race as we could see, there was nothing 
else that looked formidable. Kingeraft, who was pulling double 
one moment, gave up, as usual, the next, when an effort was needed 
to keep his place, and the pace, though not fast, was too fast for 
King Cole, who can stay any distance, but is deficient in speed. 
By the time these two were disposed of the race had resolved itself 
into a match between Cardinal York and Corisande, for it wasclear 
that Sylva and Manille would have to be content with fighting for 
the third place. In the dip Cardinal York, who was ridden with 
ry care and judgment by Parry, looked as if he were about to over- 

aul Corisande; but the daughter of King ‘Tom, directly she touched 


the hill, went up it with that relish for an ascent so often exhibited |. 


by King Tom’s progeny, and Cardinal York losing ground at every 
stride, she won easily at last by half a length. Sylva was third and 
Manille fourth, but at a considerable distance from the leading pair. 
Cardinal York, with 9g st., ran, it must be admitted, a great horse ; 
but Corisande, with 7 st. 12 lbs., ran a greater mare; for she was 
not receiving weight for age from Mr. Pryor’s horse, and she has 
also done plenty of work this year, while the Cardinal has been 
je fresh on purpose for this race. The winner could not be 
called perhaps a great popular favourite, for her public running 
would not lead necessarily to the conclusion that she was capable 
of carrying so heavy a weight over a two-mile and a-quarter 
course. Still it must be remembered that Corisande has been 
prevented from taking her own part in the a races of the year 
simply because she has not been wanted. In the One Thousand 
and the Oaks she had to play second fiddle to Hannah, who won 
both races so easily that there was no occasion to make Corisande 
exert herself. In like manner, in the Brighton Cup, she looked on 
while Fayonius won ; but those who attentively looked on came to 
the conclusion that in all these races she might have been second if 
necessary, and as near to the winner as she chose. It is so seldom 
that one man has two strings to his bow in such events as theOne 
Thousand and Oaks, either of which would serve his purpose, that 
there is some excuse for Corisande’s real merits having been some- 


what underrated. They have, in truth, been hid under a bushel, 
Thus has fortune, long so adverse to Baron Rothschild, literally 
overwhelmed him this year with favours; and to a series of vieto- 
ries unprecedented in a single year—victories in the One Thousand 
the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger—has now to be added 
another in the greatest handicap race of the season. What is stij] 
rarer, no true sportsman grudges Baron Rothschild this long 
— of triumphs, for no owner of racehorses so well deserves 
them. 

After speaking of Baron Rothschild’s good luck in one sentence, 
it seems strange to speak of his ill luck in the next; but the truth 
must be told, and the truth is that the victory of Corisande oy 
Tuesday ought to have been followed up on the followi 
day by the victory of Laburnum in the Middle Park Plate, 
We must express our opinion that since the institution of 
this race it has never been contested by such a moderate 
lot of horses as on the present occasion. Nay, more, we cannot 
see that the two-year-olds of 1871, with the exception of 
Cremorne and Chopette, are os with any striking qualitontion, 
The sixteen runners last Wednesday included the following 
winners :—Nightstar, Almoner, Nuneham, Landmark, He 
Vanderdecken, and Highland Fling; and the following maiden 
horses :—Prince Charlie, Playfair (brother to Sterling), Alay; 
Border Chief, Dominante, Invader, Mineral colt, Laburnum, 
Selina filly. A study of the performances of the seven winni 
horses out of these sixteen will reveal the fact that their runni 
has been too in and out to enable one to award the supremacy to 
any one of the seven, or even to place any one in the first 
class. Two-year-olds that alternately win and lose, and 
cannot get away from one another, seldom turn out Derby 
winners; and we think that Cremorne, despite penalties, 
or Chopette, if either of them had been entered in the 
great two-year-old race, would have made short work of 
their antagonists. Some consideration is usually entertained for 
the winner of the New Stakes at Ascot, but the subsequent run- 
ning of Helmet at Goodwood, and of Germania, his stable com- 
panion, augured badly for his chance. Nuneham’s public 
credentials were perhaps the best, but they do not stamp him as 
an animal of very high class, As far as appearance went, 
Almoner was the best looking of the sixteen, but is built on 
rather a small scale. Prince Charlie, on the other hand, is a 
monster by the side of Almoner, and Laburnum just hits the happy 
mean, being neither too big nor too small, but muscular and wiry- 
looking. Alava looked utterly untrained, and the remainder we 
need not particularly mention. Helmet was not saddled in the 
Birdcage, and we did not see him till the flag had fallen, and 
they were coming past the Bushes, when we perceived that 
Mr. Graham’s colt was one of the first beaten. Nuneham pre- 
sented a bold front till the dip, when it struck us that he put his 
ears back and refused to try. Prince Charlie, a horse of immense 
stride, and evidently of a great turn of speed, like many of the 
Blair Athols, came on with a clear lead, and at one moment a 
peared to have all his field beaten ; but halfway up the hill Maid- 
ment brought up Laburnum—just a little too late, we fancied— 
and Prince Charlie coming back to him at every stride, Baron 
Rothschild’s horse as nearly as possible caught him, but, just 
failing to reach him, was beaten by a head. Ten yards 
further Laburnum must have won, for the hill was evidently 
choking Prince Charlie, who has already given signs of 
a throat affection that must prevent him from doing 

at things as a three-year-old. If Maidment had made 
is effort a little sooner, we think he would have got Prince 
Charlie into trouble earlier, and could have beaten him for staying 
power up the hill. As it was, Prince Charlie was allowed to have 
such an advantage that he could barely lose it, though he was 
stopping at every stride. In any case we cannot at present see 
that the Middle Park Plate this year is likely to throw its wonted 
Tighten future events. Jt has often been observed that the key 
to the Derby problem js found in the great two-year-old race at 
the Second October "Mecting. We doubt whether last Wednes- 
day’s race will + ype to solve the Derby riddle of 1872. 


REVIEWS. 


LEIBNITZ.* 


Ore of the most important names in the history of moder 
philosophy is unquestionably that of Leibnitz—as usage 
bids us spell a name which the philosopher himself always wrote 
“Leibniz ”; and yet probably there is no writer of whom, beyond 
a special circle, so little is known. His contemporary Spinoza, 
long regarded as a sort of “bogie,” by all means to be avoided, 
has lately come infor ® very fair share of reputation; but to the 
great and original thinker who represented a phase of thought 
alike distinct from that of Descartes on the one side and of 
Locke on the other, and restored a respect for the philosophy of 
the ancients which had perished under the influence of Bacon— 
to the “ polyhistor” who realized the myth of Crichton—reference 
is scarcely ever made. Without some acquaintance with Leibnitz, 
the ground on which Kant commenced his critical labours 18 & 
terra incognita; yet there are dozens of persons who can be as 


* Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fischer, Zweite 


Auflage. Heidelberg: Bassermann, 1867 
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‘cou please about the of Konigsberg, for one who 

a oven lunder about the intellectual luminary of Leipzig. No 

jgious prejudice or principle stands in the way of his fame. 

Whatever he may have been internally, externally he is not only 

an orthodox Christian, but a defender of the orthodox creed ; 

and no more offence is to be found in his utterances than in Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy. 

It is not many years since anything like a complete biography 
of Leibnitz was first achieved, and it is with his biography that 
we have here to do, availing ourselves of the labours of Dr. Kuno 
Fischer, who seems to have used all the materials to be obtained. 
Of his philosophical system we say nothing, beyond stating that 
its elaboration seems to have been the object of many years of 
his long life, though it did not find an adequate expression till 
his latter days, when he wrote his Monadologie and his Principes 
de la Nature et de. la Grace. The wonder is that any system of 
‘metaphysics could have been matured under the circumstances 
now to be described. 

The parents of Godfrey William Leibnitz, who was born in 
1646, were persons of at least local repute. His father, a 
jurist, was for thirty years actuary of the University of Leipzig, 
‘an assessor of the Philosophical Faculty, and a professor of morals ; 
his mother was the daughter of a noted professor of jurisprudence in 
the same University. When he was six years of age his father 
died, but not, it is recorded, without awakening in him a taste for 
historical studies. At school he was almost at once in advance of 
his fellows, chiefly peg his own industry and genius. One 
of the books that first fell into his hands was Livy’s History, 
the language of which was utterly beyond the boundaries of such 
Latin as he had mastered, but which nevertheless inspired him 
with the most ardent curiosity. Luckily, woodcuts with ex- 
planatory subscriptions adorned the edition, and from the subjects 
of these he deduced the meaning of the words beneath. ‘Thus 
assisted, and gaily skipping over dark places, he forded Livy from 
beginning to end, and then forded it all through again, havin 
suficiently improved himself to diminish the number and lengt 
of his skips. That this story may not seem altogether incredible, 
it should be observed that the boy had been already accustomed 
to read the Latin of the ordinary school-books, and that therefore 
he did not ford without something like a good foundation. Never- 
theless the achievement was great enough, not to please, but to 
frighten, his preceptor, who thought ill of such unusual precocity. 
Why could not he stick to the Orbis pictus of Comenius? Very 
different were the views of an influential friend, who, to his 
infinite delight, persuaded his guardian to allow him free access 
to the extensive library of his deceased father. ‘His first impulse 
took him to the classics of Rome and Greece, and at the age of 
twelve he wrought a miracle in Latin composition. One of his 
schoolfellows, who had been enjoined to deliver a festal oration 
on the eve of Whitsuntide, fell ill three days before that date, 
and none other appearing to act as substitute on the occasion, 
Leibnitz presented himself, and in a single forenoon knocked off 
three hundred Latin hexameters, which he recited amid boundless 
applause. 

the seventeenth century Latin was the tongue in which the 
Teutonic Muse would natu: Wy sing, and as Leibnitz was destined 
to be a jurist, wise men shook their heads at this display, fearing 
that he would prove “a son condemned his (deceased) father’s will 
tocross,” and would pen elegiacs when he might do something better. 
Their fears were misplaced. Leibnitz rushed at once into scholastic 
logic, the rigid beauties of which he adored with a devotion that 
thirty-six years could not extinguish. He hit on the notion of 
an “alphabet of thought,” by means of which conceptions might be 
expressed without the medium of language. We have such an 
instrument in the formule of mathematics, and why should other 
sciences not be equally well provided? To the end of his life he 
adhered to the belief that this desiderandum might be supplied, but 
the predilection for his hobby did not prevent him from plunging 
into controversial theology, and before he was old enough to enter 
the University, the doctrines of Lutherans, Calvinists, Jesuits, 
Arminians, Thomists, and Jansenists were at his fingers’ ends. 

In 1661, when he was fifteen years of age, his academical 
career began. He continued his philosophical studies under the 
auspices of two professors—Adam Scherzer, a representative of 
scholasticism, and Jacob Thomasius, a leader of the Neo-Peripa- 
tetic school—and now first became acquainted with the works of 

sand Bacon. Mathematics at Leipzig did not go beyond 
Euclid’s Elements, and it was probably on this account that Leib- 
nitz passed the summer of 1663 in the neighbouring University of 
Jena, where he profited by the instructions of Edward Weigel, 
who was one of the mathematical notabilities of the day, and 
Withal so profound a jurist that the famed Puffendorf, it is re- 
ported, wrote through his inspiration. This Weigel was, in his 
Way, an oddity ; one of his crotchets being the abolition of the 
mythological names given to the constellations, and the substi- 
tution of the armorial bearings proper to the most distinguished 
potentates of Europe. On his return to Leipzig, in the autumn of 
1663, Leibnitz plunged heartily into the study of jurisprudence, 
while thus engaged, distinguished himself by an accomplish- 
ment rare in his tine—namely, that of writing classical German. 
countrymen still repeat with or his assertion, made in 

an age when the polite jabbered French and the erudite turned 
tin periods, that of all tongues that of Fatherland was the best 
adapted to philosophical purposes. In 1666 he had completed 
the lustrum necessary for promotion to the doctorate of laws, but 
failed to obtain his degree; ostensibly because he was too young, 


being only twenty years of age; but, as some think, through the 
influence of hostile cabals. Thereupon he betook himself to 
the Nuremberg University, Altdorf, where he defended, as his 
thesis, a treatise De casibus is which is to be found among 
his published works ; and after a brilliant disputation gained the 
desired honour before the termination of the year. While at 
Altdorf he posted himself up in alchemy, and thereby was not onl 
deemed worthy of admission into the society of the then renown 
Rosicrucians, but even became their secretary. More im 

for his career was the acquaintance which he made of John 
Christian von Boineburg, ox- Minister of the Elector of Maintz, who 
met him accidentally at a public table, and whom he followed 
to Frankfort. Hence he proceeded to Maintz, armed with a trea- 
tise, Nova methodus docendi discendique juris, which he had 
printed and dedicated to the Elector, John Philip von Schinborn, 
who had heard of him through Boineburg, and who so highly 
approved of the treatise that in 1670 he p him on a Com- 
mission <—o for the revision of the code of the Electorate. 
Leibnitz did not long retain the office. In the spring of 1672 
he went on an important diplomatic mission to Paris, and not 
long afterwards the state of things in Maintz was changed by 
the death of the Elector. oe 

It was about this time that Leibnitz began to distinguish him- 
self as a political writer, the object of the treatises which he pub- 
lished being the protection of the Empire from the encroachments of 
Louis - in the West and the Turks in the East. Under the 
pseudonym of an imaginary Lithuanian, he argued, with a mathe- 
matical precision worthy of Spinoza, that the only fitting occupant 
of the Polish throne, left vacant a the abdication of John 
Casimir, would be the Palatine of Neuburg, the candidate favoured 
by the Great Elector of Brandenburg and opposed by France and 
Austria. More interesting is a suggestion that the “ Grand 
Monarque” should undertake an expedition against Egypt, an 
operation which it was hoped would cause the French and the 

urks to neutralize each other. We need not say that both pro- 
jects came to ae 

If the mission to Paris did not answer the purpose for which it 
was designed, it proved hi nly beneficial to the personal cultiva- 
tion of Leibnitz ; for hese he rst acquired a mastery of the French 

, and attained that proficiency in mathematics to which 
he owed much of his reputation. The heraldic Weigel does not 
seem to have taught him much, after all; and it may be remarked 
that, before Leibnitz himself became a light, the mathematical 
science of Germany was far below that of France or England. 
Another diplomatic mission from the Elector of Maintz to our 
Charles II. took him from Paris to London. Pending negotiations 
which resulted in nothing, the Elector died, and under his suc- 
cessor Leibnitz remained for a while at Paris, nominally retaining 
an office for which he received no salary. 

It is after the return of Leibnitz from London to Paris that the 
history of the Differential Calculus begins, which constitutes such 
a memorable episode in mathematical annals. Studying under 
the great Huygens, he invented, as he said, his new system of 
calculation in 1676; but the honour of this invention was con- 
tested by Newton, whose Fluxions date from the year 1675. 
The controversy increased in bitterness as it proceeded, the claim 
to priority on both sides being soon heightened into a reciprocal 
ch of plagiarism. In 1712 the Royal hemmed of London 
decided in favour of Newton; but, now that the fight is over, it 
seems to be the general opinion that, if the merit of priority 
belongs to the Englishman, each of the two great mathematicians 
followed his own course without aid from the other, and that 
both, by different methods, arrived at similar results. 

Finding himself in somewhat forlorn condition in Paris, Leib- 
nitz recollected that he had a friend in John Frederick Duke 
of Brunswick-Liineburg, who iously received his offers of 
service ; and in 1676 we find him a “Hof- und Kanzleirath” at 
Hanover, commencing a political career which lasted forty years, 
a period remarkable for the rise of Hanover and meer | 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the ancient house of Gu 
or Welf had long been divided into two branches, the elder being 
Brunswick- W olfenbiittel, the younger Brunswick-Liineburg ; but 
some knowledge of the position of the latter is n for 
understanding that of Leibnitz. On the death of George Duke 
of Brunswick-Liineburg, in — the younger branch was sub- 
divided. Christian Louis, son o: George, succeeded his father in 
Hanover, but died in 1641, to be succeeded in turn by his younger 
brother, John Frederick, the friend of Leibnitz. His elder brother, 
George William, reigned at Celle (or Zell), and another brother, 
most important of all, Ernest Augustus, fourth son of George, was 
lay bishop of Osnaburg. The political views of Duke John Frederick 
were favourable to Louis XIV., and in the course of a sojourn in 
Italy he had become a zealous Catholic. Leibnitz had soon an op- 
portunity of making himself useful. At the Congress of Nimeguen 
the Duke desired to be represented by an ambassador, and this 
desire led to a treatise by Leibnitz, published in 1667, in which, 
under the pseudonym “ Cesarinus Furstenerius,” the author 
argued with great acuteness that the right of embassy belon 
to the sovereign princes of the Empire, and was not an exclusive 
privilege of the Elector. In 1679 John Frederick died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Ernest, who united the two branches of 
Hanover and Celle by marrying in 1682 his son George Louis 
(afterwards our George I.) to Sophia Dorothy, daughter of George 
William ; and, to increase the chance of raisi aniver to an 
Electorate, married his daughter Sophia Elizabeth in 1684 to 
Frederick, the son of the Great Elector of Brandenburg, who suc- 
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ceeded his father four years afterwards, and in 1701 became the 
first King of Prussia. Ernest A was nominated in 1692 
Ninth Elector of the Empire, with the newly-created office of 
bearing the Imperial banner. 

The ambition of Ernest Augustus to dize his house was 
the chief cause of the high fame of Leibnitz as a contributor to 
historical moraine satisfied with a wonderful pedigree which 
made Augustus his ancestor, the Duke wished to see his 
high lineage attested by something like documentary evidence ; 
and with a view of ing out this intention, he in 1685 

inted Leibnitz historiographer of Brunswick-Liineburg, an 
office which involved the necessity of a tour through Germany and 
Italy in quest of authorities, which lasted about three years. The 
result of these researches is the collection of ‘Scriptores rerum 
Brunsvicensium illustrationi inservientes,” which Leibnitz succes- 
pir Bypass in the years 1707, 1710, and 1711, and a history 
enti Annales imperii oceidentis vicensis, which he had 
intended to ag toon from Charles the Great to the end of the 
reign of the Guelf Emperor, Otto IV., but the progress of which 
was prevented by his death, when it was nearly finished. This 
history remained unpublished for nearly 130 years, when it was 
brought to light by the well-known collector Pertz. 

During his first fifteen years of office, under the house of 
Brunswick, three of which were oceupied by his German and 
Italian tour, the political influence of Leibnitz did not extend 
beyond the Couft of Hanover. After his return from Italy, in 
1690, when he was about forty-four years of age, the most bril- 
liant + of his career began. Antony Ulrich, Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, appointed him superintendent of his library, 
and, as he had a similar charge at Hanover, he stood in connexion 
with the Courts of both branches of the Brunswick dynasty. Soon 
he had diplomatic relations with the Court of Brandenburg, and 
his best friends were the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and her 
daughter Sophia, Electress of Brandenb In 1700 he was 
formally invited to Berlin by the Elector Frederick, on the anni- 
versary of whose birthday the Academy of Sciences was founded, 
of which Leibnitz was appointed President for life. In the fol- 
lowing year the Elector e King of Prussia, and Leibnitz, 
who now resided alternately at the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, 

d his happiest.days in philosophical discourse with the 
ed with whom he read Bayle’s Dictionary. The last words 
of this illustrious lady, whose intellectual pre-eminence was ex- 
— by her grandson, Frederick the Great, have often been 
cited 


Tam now going to satisfy curiosity about matters which Leibnitz 
has never 4 to on Space, the Infinite, Being, and 
Nothing ; and for the King my consort I prepare a funereal pageant, which 
will afford him a new occasion for the display of his magnificence, 

The most remarkable political work produced by Leibnitz during 
his Hanoverian period was a pamphlet entitled Mars Christi- 
anissimus, published at Koln in 1684, wherein Louis XIV, and 
his policy were attacked with a sustained irony worthy of Swift. 
The ostensible author is an anonymous “ Gallo-Greek ”—that is 
to say, a German partisan of the Grand Monarque, who is anxious 
to defend against Christians the wars of His Most Christian 
Majesty, from beginning to end, without slip or hitch, the 
tone of sham panegyric is preserved. Louis, it is admitted, has 
violated every received principle of international law, and merely 
followed his own bon plaisir ; but then, it is contended, he had a 
perfect right so todo, Appointed by the Deity as his vicegerent 
upon earth, he is as absolute over humanity as Moses when he 
ordered the Israelites to despoil the Egyptians or destroy the 
Canaanites, as Pope Alexander VI, when he divided the New 
World between Spain and Portugal. When we are taught to look 
to the lilies of the field that spin not, prophetic reference is made, 
no doubt, to the lilies in the King’s escutcheon, and the doctrine is 
inculeated that France should always rule, and never be governed 
by a woman, s peng ‘nee a feminine occupation. With the 
establishment of French power the millennium se and so on, 
in the same spirit. 

In the schemes for effecting religious unity which were in 
vogue towards the end of the seventeenth century Leibnitz took 
an active part, and he was so far qualified for a mediator that the 
Elector of Maintz and John Frederick of Hanover had practically 
familiarized him with Catholicism, and that he looked with no 
unfavourable eye on Calvinism, which to a certain extent 
harmonized with his own philosophical views. The negotiations 
that were carried on concerning two independent schemes—one, 
that of a “ve-union” which should combine Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and which brought Leibnitz into collision with Bossuet, 
the other that of a “union” which should reconcile the different 
denominations of Protestants—would furnish matter for a separate 
history. Here it is sufficient to say that they both supplied 
Leibnitz with plenty of hard work, and that they both failed. 

The death of the Queen of Prussia, which occurred at Hanover 
in 1705, was a heavy calamity for Leibnitz, inasmuch as it de- 
prived him of his most valuable friend, and was followed by a 
coolness between the two Courts which rendered painful his 
sojourn at Berlin, where he was as a spy in the interests 
of the Electress Sophia. In 1711 he made the acquaintance of 
Peter the Great at Torgau, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess of Wolfenbiittel with the unfortunate Czarowitch Alexis, 
and in the following year went, by his invitation, from Berlin to 
Carlsbad, where he accompanied him to Dresden. Towards the end of 
1712 he proceeded to Vienna, where he made an abortive attempt 
to prevent the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt, and another abortive 


attempt to found an Academy. When he returned to Hanovg 
in 1714 his remaining patroness was dead, and his wish to follow 
her son, who had lately gone to England to take possession of hig 
throne, met with a refusal, accompanied by an order to continue his 
labours as historiographer. Indeed, King George, who nicknamed 
him the “living dictionary,” seems never to have appreciated hig 
deserts. On November 14, 1716, Leibnitz died, and was buried jn 
a fashion that may be called ignominious. The Court was invite 
to his funeral, but no one accepted the invitation ; his corpse was 
not followed by a cl of any denomination; the Berlin 
Academy took no formal notice of his decease; and the on} 
acknowledgment of his worth was in the French Academy, where 
in 1717 his éloge was spoken by Fontenelle. Sic transit, 


MACKENZIE’S TEN YEARS NORTH OF THE ORANGE RIVER® 


WE are always ge to receive tales of missionary work and 
enterprise told with the sober sense and unassuming earnest. 
ness which mark Mr. John Mackenzie’s Ten Years North of the 
Orange River. Apart from the propagation of Christian belief 
and practice, which was continually the prominent idea in the 
writer’s mind, there are manifold phases of life and experience 
which a country so comparatively novel to home readers must 
present to a traveller or settler open to impressions and skilful in 
embodying them in words. Even the exploration of a district un 
trodden till lately by a European foot, and the enlargement of 
our knowledge ef its geography and physical features in gene 
is a thing to interest those who care least for that missio 
enterprise which only takes its beginning, Livingstone has taught 
us, where the geographical feat ends. The capacity of the native 
races for moral and social improvement; the degree in which 
they are likely to admit and to assimilate the ideas, the habits, or 
the arts of Europe, and to develop the faculties of domestic 
economy, social organization, and political self-rule—these are 
problems on which every one may await with lively interest such 
amount of solution as the experience of the pioneers of light and 
order among those dark multitudes may have to bring. The 
literature of South African exploration and adventure is by no 
means so copious or exhaustive as to leave no place for Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s unpretending little volume. Nor is the general state of 
knowledge amongst us concerning the region comprised within his 
missionary circuit so precise as to render superfluous such 
graphical and historical details as he has added in elucidation 
of his labours. The distribution of the settlements which have 
branched off from, or been engrafted upon, the early and limited 
Colony at the Cape, is probably so little familiar even to the 
reading public at home, that the map which accompanies the 
ae volume will be of good service in showing the lines of 
emarcation and the leading natural outlines of the separate States, 
Without some such guide to the eye, but few ordinary readers will 
carry with them distinct ideas about the relative position and 
limits of the Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal Republic, and the 
Orange River Free State. For a general summary of the growth 
and present state of these settlements, of the characteristics of the 
indigenous races, and what we may call the local politics of the 
ruling classes, we would refer the inquirer to the appendix on the 
“ Races of South Africa,” which Mr. Mackenzie rightly suggests 
should be read by way of preface to the body of the work. The 
reader will be all the better prepared to follow the details 
of rural and village life in the. Cape Colony to which he is 
first introduced. Passing through the Free State and on to the 
Transvaal Republic, he will find sketches of social and religious 
life among those growing communities, with descriptions of long- 
established mission stations, with especial reference to the re- 
sults of the past contact of Europeans with the natives of South 
Africa. While believing, as he holds that every Christian must, 
in the spread and final triumph of the Gospel, Mr. Mackenzie 
is alive to the shortcomings and difficulties which exist, and 
writes with a degree of modesty and candour which strike us 
as among the most hopeful signs that the labourer in such a field 
can show of his qualifications for ultimate success. b 
Out of Livingstone’s romantic journey across the African conti- 
nent, after a period of anxious waiting such as even now is being 
endured by friends of the great traveller, sprang the impulse whi 
has not since ceased to set towards missionary enterprise in South 
Africa. From Oxford and Cambridge went forth the mission which, 
under the lamented Bishop Mackenzie, suffered so fatally. The Free 
Church of Scotland, combining caution with enterprise, sent out the 
Rev. James Stewart, now settled at Lovedale Seminary, Cape 
Colony, to report upon the practicability of missionary enterprise I 
the territory newly opened. A request from the Makololo tribe, 
conveyed through Livingstone, that a missionary might be sent to 
dwell among them, in part as a shield from their sworn enemies 
the Matabele Zulus, led the London Missionary Society, under 
whose auspices the explorations had been originally set on ae 
to undertake a twofold mission. The Rev. Robert Moffat, an 
friend of Moselekatse, the chief of the Matebele, was commission 
to superintend a branch to the south at the head-quarters of 
tribe. The northern branch at Linyanti, the chief town of the 
Makololo, who, driven from Basutoland in the south, held the 
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<ountry between the Chobe and the Shesheke, was to be under 


:vingstone, Dr. Moffat’s son-in-law. ‘The services of the great 
ue man ” to the native races being, however, diverted into the 
channel of farther exploration, instead of fixed missionary labour, 
q substitute was found in the Rev. Holloway Helmore, under 
whom Mr. Mackenzie and a friend, both young, made their way 
to the Cape in July 1858, accompanied by true-hearted wives, who 
felt courage to go where Mrs, Livingstone had gone, and to reside 
where their husbands resided. The little Dutch which our author 
picked up on the voyage was to his surprise fired off with no 
effect upon the first coloured —s he met with at Cape Town. 
So far has the South African dialect departed from the European 
model as to render the grammatical rules of little use. With the 
aid of Paul, a native teacher, he applied” himself with assiduity 
during the few months’ halt at Kuruman to picking up the Sech- 
nana language, a dialect which was spoken by the Makololo. No 

inted grammar or vocabulary was to be had, but a fragment or 
two had been copied for the use of the — at Cape Town, and 
they had Dr. Moffat’s Sechuana Bible. Mingling with the people, 
and applying a naturally good ear to picking up the native sounds, 
oar author soon found himself equal to composing a sermon a 
week. What little skill in medicine he had acquired in England 
stood him in no less stead in gaining the confidence and affection 
of the natives. It was held to be of the utmost importance that Mr. 
Helmore’s party should arrive at Linyanti, lat. 15° S., at the same 
time as Livingstone, in order to guin the benefit of his in- 
troduction to the chiefs and people. Thither they pushed their 
way by February 14, 1860, after a trying journey of more than 
seven months from Kuruman, Mr. Mackenzie tollowing by a 
different route. They found themselves in advance of the Doctor, 
who was detained until May on the lower tracts of the Zambese. 
They were well received by Sekeletu, the chief of the Makololo, 
who seemed jealous of the perpetual references to Livingstone, 
and would have no one interfere with his direct arrangements for 
the mission party. They must live with him at Linyanti, un- 
healthy as this place unfortunately was. In less than a fortnight 
nearly all were stricken with fever. Mr. Helmore, his wife, and three 
children succumbed to it. Suspicions of poison, not justified in our 
author's opinion, were thrown by the survivors upon Sekeletu, who, 
while repudiating the charge, went so far as to confess to having 
plundered the etlects of the deceased, and to offer restitution. 
The surviving party, with the two children left by Mr. Helmore, 
were met by our author at the Zouga river, not far from Lake 
Ngami, in September. By the middle of February they were 
back at Kuruman. Here too, the African fever, which is fnally 
rifein spring and autumn, was with difficulty combated even wit 
the aid of quinine, which was taken till it produced nausea, and 
even acted as an emetic. It was in the form of Livingstone’s 

rescription, combined with a purgative, albeit so rough and 
Sao in operation as to seem to poor Bishop Mackenzie worse 
than the disease, that our author found the febrifuge most effica- 
cious. In the case of his own wife, however, all seemed beyond 
hope, until happily the remedy of change of air was tried with success. 
e result of this abortive journey into the interior led to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s urging upon his directors the policy of carrying 
on operations from the East Coast, if not of transferring him bodil 
for service in Madagascar. A year’s suspense ended in his being 
permanently appointed to Shoshong, the town of the Bamangwato, 
where Livingstone had been the first missionary. Here for seven 
ears he continued the work of the mission, not a little fortified 
the terror inspired in the native mind by the extinction of the 
once dreaded Mcololo at the hands of the tribes they had lon 
oppressed. When hostile counsels were broached some Gamalie 
was sure to stand up and advise—“ Let the missionaries alone. 
The Makololo injured the missionaries, and where are the Mako- 
lolo?” The most formidable foes were the bloodthirsty Matabele, 
under their chief, Moselekatse, amongst whom, notwithstanding, 
the mission party ventured to establish itself. ‘The reception 
ee to our author by the strange old chief, sitting in 
rbaric pomp among his hundreds of wives, and saluted, 
frail and paralytic as the old man was, with shouts of, “ Great 
King! Man-eater!” &c., forms perhaps the most graphic 
part of the book. Hardly less curious, as well as illustrative of 
mative character in general, is a conversation with the wily old 
chief on the impediments to “learning the books”—the cant 
phrase, it would seem, for the reception of the white man’s belief 
and worship. Seeing that he had himself invited the teachers, and 
to all outward seeming patronized and encouraged them, why was 
itno one was taught? After a pause, during which every one 
seemed to wonder what the reply would be, the chief said, “ We 
Matebele like many wives.” The somewhat equivocal rejoinder, 
irking the point of polygamy, was that a man with many 
Wives may learn the Word of God, and accept it or otherwise; 
and as for the children, the might surely all learn. Again a 
and again the same reply, which was loudly cheered by the 
ad men who sat near:—“ We Matebele like many wives.” The 
t was too delicate to be pressed at the time. Afterwards, Mr. 
~ckenzie understood, the chief proceeded, amid the merriment of 
attendants, to draw a ludicrous picture of the state of Mate- 
© society were the Christian views adopted. Celibacy, it 
aepeats, which had been enforced hitherto among the common 
ters, had been considerably relaxed by this strenuous advo- 
Cate for matrimony. A great believer in dice and divination, 
obstinate old heathen had in his sons youths of more 
of and more hopeful material. The use and power 
letters in the hands of the missionaries made a great 


impression upon them. Not a bad idea of the contrast in 
the native mind between their own defective nature and the 
superior power of their white teachers was given by Sekhome, 
the great Bechuana sorcerer and stickler for native customs, rites, 
and superstitions. ‘God. made you with straight hearts like 
this,” holding out his finger straight. “God made us with 
a crooked heart like this,” holding out his bent finger. The 
conversion of his son Khame, and the youth’s refusal to 
take a heathen wife, brought on a grievous feud between 
father and son, ending in Sekhome’s flight, and his being 
brought to seek refuge and shelter at the h of the missionary. 

Many episodes of native life and character fill up the intervals in 
Mr. Mackenzie’s pages, and keep alive the interest of his narrative. 
A singular trait of ay on and feeling is shown in the case of a 
Kuruman patient who had been cured by Mr. Mackenzie of a 
terrible wound in the cheek and jaw inflicted by a tiger. After 
long ceasing his visits, one day in walked the patient to <7? 
was thought, the cure, and make at least a speech expressing hi 
indebtedness :— 

He sat down, and narrated the whole thing over again, mentioning the 
various medicines which had been given, &c. He then said—* My mouth 
is not exactly where it used to be” (which was quite true, the someae 
cheek having shrunk), “ but the wound is quite whole. Everybody said I 
should die, but your herbs cured me. You are now my white man. ‘ Naeca 
thipa tle, Ra,—Please to give me a knife!” 

could not believe my own ears, and asked, “ What do you say?” 

“T haven’t got a knife; please to give me a knife. You see,” he added, as 
I wondered what reply I should make, “ you are now my own white ‘man, 
and I shall always come and beg of you!” This seemed to me a most 
wonderful transposition of relationship; and I began to think the man’s 
mouth was not the only oblique thing about him. 

I mildly suggested that he might at least thank me for my medicines. 

He interrupted me, “ Why, am I not doing so? Have I not said that you 
are now my white man, and do I not now beg a knife from you ?” 


The jumble of ideas in the man’s mind was to some extent —_ 
of explanation by the light of deeper insight into South African 
nature. “ Here is a person who has cured me. Iam come to do 
him honour. How shallIdoso? By begging from him! To be 
begged from is one of the marks of chieftainship among Bechuanas. 
A stranger will say that his chief is a great man poe come 
from all quarters to beg from him.” What likelih there is of 
the logical or ethical notions of Europe aca or blend- 
ing themselves with the — processes of the native mind, we 
cannot trust ourselves to ulate, nor can we say that we get 
from Mr. Mackenzie’s book any great amount of material for 
solution of the problem. All we can say is, that what he has to 
tell impresses us with its faithfulness and good sense, and supplies 
a good deal of instructive and agreeable reading. 


UNIVERSOLOGY AND ALWATO.* 


[= book has the merit of being wholly unintelligible from 
one end to the other. It would be an easy and superficial 
way of settling matters to say that Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews 
was simply out of his mind. When we are told that “the 
Absolutoid and Abstractoid Elementismus of Being echoes or re- 
appears by Analogy within the Relatoid and Concretoid Elabo- 
rismus,” we are at first hearing tempted to think the utterance 
about as valuable as when a woman in a lunatic asylum announces 
at one time that she is the Queen of Sheba, and another day trans- 
lates herself to the watery dominion of the Baltic. But we are told 
that a number of persons, some of whom, by the offices which they 
hold, may be assumed to be at least sane, have “listened to Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews's preliminary statement of ‘ Universology,’ 
and been impressed with the importance and originality of 
new scientific claim, as well as the profound research implied in 
it.” On the strength of this hp ere the Principal of the New 
York Institution for Deaf and Dumb, the President of Columbia 
College, the President of the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, a Professor in New York University, another Pro- 
fessor not described, the Assistant Librarian of the Astor Library, 
the late U.S. Vice-Consul at Genoa, Italy, and three doctors of 
medicine, all “ do cordially concur in urging the publication of the 
work at the earliest possible date.” ‘The work” here spoken of 
is not the work now before us. Mr, Andrews describes himself in 
his title-page as author, among other things, of The Basic Outline 
of Universology ; and The Basic Outline of Universology is the 
work whose publication at the earliest possible date is my by 
the Presidents, Professors, and Doctors, as well as by the late 
Vice-Consul at Genoa, Italy. What a “ Basic Outline” may be 
we have by the light of nature as little notion as we have what 
“ Universology” and “ Alwato” may be. So we are a little 
pete when we read that, though the Basic Outline is“ 
electrot, and in proofs,” its publication is still “postponed for a 
little.” Mr. Andrews, to be sure, is only waitingtill he “can succeed 
in projecting this new science on the world im such a manner as to 
secure its earliest and most favourable reception.” “The sub- 
scribers for ‘ The Basic Outline,’ will, Mr. Andrews doubts not, 
excuse the tempo: disappointment.” But then we are not 
subscribers for the ic Outline. Subscribers for the Basic 
Outline no doubt know already what a Basic Outline is, perhaps 
even what Universology and Alwato are. They therefore can 
afford to excuse a temporary disappointment. But on us, sitting 


* The Promary Synopsis of Universology and Alwato ahi- 
wa-to), the New Scientific Universal Lan Andrews. 
New York : Dion Thoiwas, 1871. 
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as we are in outer darkness, the thought will thrust itself that the 
disappointment may be more than temporary, that the moment 
for projecting the new science on the world in the way to which 
Mr. Andrews looks forward may perhaps not come in our day. But 
it is dangling the fruits of Tantalus before our eyes to tell us that 
there is a Basic Outline in being, that it is already electrotyped 
and in proofs, to give us its title-page in full, to give references 
to its chapters, sections, and pages, and even extracts from 
five Introductions to it written by five learned friends of the 
author, and yet to keep back the treasure itself. We are told in 
the title-page that the Basic Outline is “an Introduction to the 
newly-discovered Science of the Universe,” that it has some- 
thing to do with “ Revelation through Science; Philosophy 
of ism; Advent of the Harmony of Ideas.” We are 
promised “eighty illustrative diagrams” to make all these deep 
matters clearer, and this in a title- which implies that the 
treasure was ready in 1870 at 142 Nassau Street, New York. 
In the Introduction to the Basic Outline we are told, on the 
authority of Professor M. A. Clancy, that Universology “ is 
not only a Science vast as the Universe in its scope, but a 
Method of Scientific Procedure capable of application to every 
domain of Thought and Being in the new investigations which 
will ever be demanded in oe new special departments of 
Being.” The Rev. Edward B, Freeland announces Universology 
“as the complete discovery and perfect interpretation of ‘the 
Deity in creation,’ and the entire unfolding of ‘ the creative plan 
of God,’ not only as expressed in ‘ organic forms,’ but as involved 
in every Sphere of Thought and Being in the Universe of Matter 
and of Mind.” According to I. West Nevins, Universology is 

“the Science of the whole Universe, or the Positive and Rational 
Revelation of the Organic Laws of Thought and Being by means 
of their Correspondences, or of the Grand Pervading Analogies 
between them.” If David Hoyle mistakes not, “ With the Evolu- 
tion of this Science is inaugurated a new era in the history of the 
world, one transcending in the importance of its results any by 
which it has been preceded.” Nay more, according to the same 
authority, “It is in fine the Sublime Expounder of the Universe 
of God; and the means of the eventual introduction of the Race 
to a Paradisic Existence whose pleasures will transcend tle 
highest imagining of Utopian dreamers.” Lastly, Professor A. F. 
Boyle tells us more tersely :— 

. I feel as if the world wants it at just this nick of time, and that it will, in 
the end, prove to be just the book that should have been written, even if it 
Pye - the first year or two, only a dozen readers who fully appre- 

1 


After all this, when we are beginning to thirst after the knowledge 
of Universology and Alwato, when we are beginning to look forward 
to the pleasures of a Paradisic Existence, transcending we suppose 
the Utopian dreams of the Prophet Mahomet himself, it is really 
hard that “a slight change of programme” should thrust upon us, 
instead of the great Basic Outline itself, a mere “ Preamble” or 
“Synopsis” such as we have now before us. But, after all, 
perhaps it only teaches us to know our place. We begin to feel our 
incompetence for Paradisic pleasures when we come across dis- 
tinct evidence that we have no claim to be reckoned even as 
members of the intelligent public. Myr. Andrews’s reasons for in- 
flicting the temporary disappointment on his subscribers, ‘and we 
fear the ete disappointment upon ourselves, must be given 
without abridgement :— 

It is urged on me by my advisers, who have read and who express their 

t interest in the success of the larger work, that, while I have regarded 
it as an Introduction merely to the Science of Universology, it needs, itself, 
to be introduced ; and not alone by Introductions which speak about the 
science, Lay ney gute! (“The Basic Outline” is itself prefaced by several 
such), but by a smaller work, less technical and elaborate, giving, never- 
theless, some real insight into the nature and principles of the science itself, 
and some intelligible illustrations of the working of those principles, upon so 
limited a scale as to be accessible by the whole intelligent public. 

It is urged that the larger work, by its bulk and Sa, and by 
the greater difficulty which attaches to its more technical, and consequently 
less popular form, will be necessarily restricted toa smaller public; that it 
may even incur neglect, if not misapprehension and a temporary unpopu- 
larity, from the prevalence of new terms and methods of treatment, unless a 
previous interest is secured, on the part of readers, by a specimen, at least, 
of the subject first presented in a simpler and less laborious way. The very 
great advantage of the technicalities of the science, as contained and used in 
“The Basic Outline,” is not for a moment questioned ; but it is again urged, 
that an appetite for a new article of mental food, as well as in the case of 
physical nutriment, must first be cultivated, to some extent, before the 
will appreciate, and take the trouble to learn to use, the machinery, 

owever simple in itself, by which the acquisition and preparation of such 
food are to be facilitated. 

Woe is us! We try, in the character of members of the intelli- 
oo public, to make a sort of snack or luncheon out of the 

mble by way of an education for the Paradisic pleasures of the 
Basic Outline itself. But inso doing we feel like the Abbot of 
Waltham, whose weak and queasy stomach could not digest the 
good beef on which King Harry, hot from hunting, feasted with 
such eagerness. We feel that the intelligent public which can 
get nutriment out of the repast here set before it must have a 
robust digestion to which wecan lay no claim. So far from being 
qualified for the strong meat of the Basic Outline, we fail even 
before the milk of the Preamble and the Synopsis. When we turn 
to such passages as the following, we feel that in the Universo- 
logical Paradise there is no place ready for us :— 

This then is what Universology begins by discovering. It is found, and 
will be ively demonstrated, that Every Alphabetic Sound of the 
Human Voice is inherently laden by Nature herself with a specific signifi- 
cance or meaning; that the Aggregate of these Meanings is, at the same time, 


the Aggregate of the Fundamental Entities and Principles of the Universe of 
com= 


Mind, itself built up in parallel development from the Echoing or Coen 


Knowledge and Use will constitute the Artology of Speech. 


The part of the book where we come nearest to a glimmering of 
meaning is when we get to a chapter on the alphabet, where we 
really think that we know what is meant by Nasalization, or the 
_— of uttering those sounds which in French and other 

guages are sounded through the nose. And we think that we 
here and there light upon something which seems to have some. 
thing to do with what Professor Miiller calls the pooh-pooh and 
bow-wow theory. But even from this feeble standing-ground 
we are driven back again when we get to the “ Statoid of 
(Simple) Concretoid Solids,” which it seems somehow or other 
mean the letters G, D, B, and certain others. It would never have 
come into our heads to think of the mysteries which, according to 
the discoveries of Universological Science, lurk under the humble 
person of the letter B:— 

B, Heap-anp-Trunk; the entire Body ; Body, Cadaver,” Cadaver-like 
Organismus (called Inorganic); Acrion or BLow, including Impact or 
Primal Force and Resistance. The Inorganic World or Cosmos as con- 
trasted with the Organic or Vital; the Inorganismus or Mineral World; 
Earth-and-Sky or Heaven (GAus—trom g to b.) 

What follows about Dh is even more wonderful, and might sug. 
gest to the unenlightened mind that Universology had somehow 
something to do with Fenianism :— 

Dh, InTER-KNoB ; Head-centre, Hub; The Turn-stile or standard with 
Arms—Stabiliological ; (see Th; B. O. Index.) 

Nor are the vowels behind the consonants. Here, for instance, is 
all the depth and mystery of the sound a or ah :— 

A (ah) TuicktH (thickness) ; Up-and-down-ness, Accumulation, Sub- 
Is orm 0, atter Toss, paipable, tangible); wndeterminate r 
conceived of. SOLID. 
The diphthongs for the most part seem to lead us on somewhat 
delicate ground. Here, for instance :— 

Ai (ah-ee), Feminism ; Sub-recumbency and Passivity (or Reaction as 
Passion and Production, as of the Mother Earth fecundated by the Light, 
Moistures and Magnetisms from the Heaven or Sky); Ground, Platform; 
Footstool ; vaguely and indeterminately conceived of. PROLIFICATION. 
Here we do think that we see a glimmering of meaning, It is 
plain that, when the ayes always have it, the Session cannot be 
wholly barren of measures. Filled with this idea we turn to look 
for the noes under that letter N which is clothed in so many 
languages with so terse a negative power. Here we must say 
that we do not think that Universology has done justice to the 
subject :— 

N, Not-muchness, minus, Inness. (M Affirma- 

tive, N Negative.) 
Those for whom this is not enough may go on through the ex- 
position of the principles on which Mr. Andrews has devised the 
Alwato language, the Vernacular of the Planet, the future Verna- 
cular of Man. Why it should be called Alwato remains to us & 
mystery, because we find that the reasons for being so called are 
to be found in the Alwato tongue itself. For our own part we 
give in, we cry craven, we know when we are beaten, These 
things are beyond us. Our digestion is not capable of Paradisic 
pleasures. We leave them with a sigh to Mr. Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, to the Professors, Presidents, and Doctors of Medicine, 
to the late U.S. Vice-Consul at Genoa, Italy, and to Mr. Opdyke, 
ex-Mayor of New York. 


ROBY’S LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
(Concluding Notice.) 
R. ROBY appears to us to have been less successful in his 
third book, which treats of Word-formation, than in the pre- 
ceding parts of his Grammar. Nearly the whole of this portion 
the work consists of a dry enumeration of nouns and verbs, cl 
in chapters according to the variation of stem. Thus we have & 
chapter apiece for labial, guttural, dental, lingual, and vowel 
noun-stems, and a separate chapter embracing all the verb-stems} 
then a chapter on compounded words, and one on interjections, 
which are very properly considered under two heads—(1) those 


* A Grammar of the Latin Language, from Plautus to Suetonius. | By 
Henry John Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Part I. containing :—Book I. Sounds; Book II. Inflexions; Book il 
Word-Formation; Appendices. London and New York: Macmillan & Co 


1871, 


fi 
Out of this discovery arises, therefore, logically, and as it were inevitably 
; a New Universal Language, the most wonderful and complete in its structure 
, and powers of which it is possible to conceive, and which must serve as the 
| Vernacular of the Unitized Humanity or Great Planetary Nation of the 
Future. It is, then, the Philosophy and Linguistic Science underlying ang 
intimately involved in this New Language throughout, which constitute the 
; Scientology of Linguistic ; and the Corresponding Philosophy and Science 
; of the Universe at large in the Scientology of Universology.” The reaction 
of the Philosophy of the New Scientific Language upon the understanding 9 
f existing tongues, or upon rae ge Science and Sciences of Language, A 
d constitute the Universvlogical Aspect of Lingual Naturology (60,61); and the 
similar reaction of Universological Scientology upon the existing Sciences, 
recasting them into the mould of its own character, will be the Universo. 
logical Aspect of Naturology at large. Finally, the interblending and 
mutual modification and modulation of the old and new materials of Lingual 
| 
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which are imitations of sounds, (z) abbreviated sentences or 
mutilated words. Now the principle of imitation of sounds a _ 
far less frequently in the y of the work than we should have 
ted. Itno doubt ny AS easily pressed into the service of 
fantastic derivations, and Mr. Roby’s sound and masculine common 
sense is perhaps somewhat too abhorrent of fanciful explanations. 
Whatever may be the true account of the matter, there is very little 
reference to the general dependence of words upon the sounds which 
they are intended to represent. At the very beginning of this ar 
of his subject Mr. Roby divides the elements of formation into four 
—(1) reduplication, (2) internal change, (3) addition of suffixes, 
(4) combination of two or more words into one. Of reduplication 
he simply remarks that it is the repetition of the root syllable, 
either to express repeated action, or simply to give additional em- 
istothe root. Now there are very few instances indeed in Latin 
of either kind of reduplication; but such as there are admit nearly 
all of them of being explained on the principle of resemblance in 
sound. Such, for instance, are the verbs tintinnare, to tinkle; 
ululare, to howl ; bibere, to drink ; the nouns murmur, a murmur, 
euculus, a cuckoo. There are a few words which will not yield 
to this solution, but some of the instances brought forward by 
Mr. Roby do not strike us as properly coming under the head of 
reduplication at all. The second class of words which are altered 
by virtue of internal change are also few in number. Those 
which are subject to suffixes are far the most numerous, and 
indeed this class overlaps all the others, sadly interfering with the 
strict rules of logical division. However, we must not quarrel 
with this, which the author is forward to admit. He himself 
says: —“ Two or more of these modes of formation may be called 
into use in forming a word, and especially almost all words, what- 
ever other change the root may have undergone, exhibit some 
suffix or other.” The formation of words by suffixes is of course 
the most important, and it occupies much the larger portion of 
this third book. They are of three kinds :— 

1, Suffixes of inflexion which are employed to form the several cases and 
numbers of nouns, and the persons, moods, tenses, voice, &c., of verbs. 

2, Stem-suffixes which form the distinguishing marks of the several de- 
densions of nouns and the several conjugations or classes of verbs. 

3. Derivative suffixes, which are those additions (not being recognisable 
roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem-suffix ; or, when 
there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the suffix of inflexion. If they 
are themselves recognisable as roots, they are referred to the fourth head— 
namely, that of combination of two or more words into one. 


There is little in Mr. Roby’s Grammar under this head beyond 
astring of nouns classed under the respective stems, mixed up 
with occasional attempts at explanation of certain formations, 
which appear to us in some instances very infelicitous. And 
especially we object to the interpretation of abnormal forms on 
the score of their being introduced to avoid similarity to other 
forms, as if — set about deliberately and consciously to form a 
language. Thus, after admitting the obscurity of the mode in 
which the cardinal numbers have been formed, he says :— 


The final 7 in viginti may be a dual form; the final 4 of triginta, 
sabe by some considered to be the same as the ordinary @ of the neuter 


Septuaginta, seventy, is abnormally formed instead of septenginta, 

probaly to avoid confusion with septingenti, seven hundred. Non- 
aginta is probably from mévin-aginta, the m being assimilated to 
the initial n.—P, 291. 
Now all this is extremely unsatisfactory. The whole account of 
the formation of the re a numerals wants a good deal of light to 
be thrown on it. We think the numerals up to one hundred were 
probably formed by a combination of the numeral adverbs—bis, 
ter, quater, &c.—with the cardinals; and the beginning of the word 
septuaginta is more likely to be a variation of the form septies 
than to be an intentional alteration to avoid confusion with 
septingenti. Had this been the true view of the case, it would 
have been the higher and less used numeral that would have been 
altered to distinguish it from the lower. 

Equally unsatisfactory, as appears to us, is the explanation of 


_ the forms quadringenti and octivgenti. Mr. Roby says :-— 


The -in in quadringenti and octingenti has perhaps been sug- 
gested by septingenti, where it has its justification in Septem, and 
quifgenti, where it is radical. It may have been adopted to increase the 
distinction of the hundreds from the tens.—P. 291. 

And though we demur to the first half of the following explana- 
tion, we quite concur in the latter part :— 

The difference of the vowel before mt in the hundreds compared with the 
tens—eg,, quadringenti, q imta, is probably due partly to the 
desire for distinction, partly to the fact that the e of a suffix decem more 
easily passes intoi (quadraginta) than thee in centum (quadrin- 
Seti) which is apparently, though perhaps not really, radical. 

Mr. Roby recurs to the subject of numerals in Appendix D, and 

ete his account of the signs used for numerals seems to us very 
poor. Two systems of numeral signs have made their way in the 
Civilized world, the Arabic and the Roman, and both of them are 

e unconnected with the letters of the alphabet. The use of 
the Greek letters of the alphabet is perhaps characteristic of 
teek powers of abstraction; but of the notations still in use, we 
have little doubt that the Arabic is derived from a repetition of 
horizontal lines, —, =, =, hastily written as —, Z, 2, and no 
doubt at all that the vertical lines representing the Roman 
dumerals are the four fingers, whilst the Fifth numeral is repre- 
sented by the extended hand, V, and its double by X. The absurd- 
i of Mr. Roby’s supposition that X was probably the ancient form 
®—namely, ( adopted for 10, from which the half of it, V, was 
taken for 5, is too great to need comment, It is another instance 


in which he has Pac the cart before the horse, The formation 
of all the early Roman numerals is governed by the principle of 
addition and subtraction, and the whole system is satisfactorily 
accounted for, with the exception of the symbols , and C for 50 
and 100; and there is no absurdity in thé supposition that this 
cumbrous mode of representation yielded from sheer necessity to 
another principle when the venibens ran so high. We quite 
believe that C represents the first letter of Centum, and that L 
stands for its half. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that 100 
had a mark tg to it before 50, though we think it very 
improbable that X should have existed before V. Mr. Roby, 


however, considers that the signs for 50, 100, 1,000, were © 


originally the three Greek aspirate letters which the Romans did 
not require. The ¥ was written 1, and abbreviated into L; 
©, from a false notion of its origin, made like the initial of 
Centum, and © assimilated to ordinary letters CIO. 

All these, however, are matters of detail, which do not affect 
the general value of the book. We now recur to the subject of 
stems, in order to say a few words on the chapter of Verb- 
Stems. Mr. Roby makes a fourfold division of simple verbs 
according to their formation :— 

(1.) By union of a root directly with the suffixes of inflexion. 

2.) By the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a root. 

B By the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a noun-stem. 

4.) By the addition of a special derivative-suffix (as well as a verbal 
stem-suflix) to a root. 

The division is not a very convenient one, as he himself observes 
that the fourth class can hardly be said to exist at all, unless the 
frequentative verbs be referred to it, and not to the third class. It 
is, moreover, to be regretted that, after giving the division, he has 
not proceeded with his arrangement of verbs in accordance with 
it, but has preferred classing them under the different heads— 
(i.) Verbs with -a siems, 
(ii.) Verbs with -u stems, 
tr) Verbs with -e stems, 


iv.) Verbs with -i stems, 
vy.) Inchoative verbs— 


The last four classes occupying just three pages, whilst the mere 
enumeration of the verbs with -a stems extends over eight pages. 
They are enumerated with subdivisions according as they are 
formed from substantives or adjectives with -a, -e, -o, -u, -i, or 
consonant stems. As some of our readers may experience some 
difficulty in following this, we subjoin a single instance of each 
class 
laerimare, weep, from lacrima. 

2. gilaciare, turn to ice, from glacies. 
3a. monstrare, show, from monstrum, (0) subj. 
3b. probare, show to be good, from probus, (0) adj. 
4. eestuare, surge, from eestus. ¢ 
5a calcare, trample, from calx, (i) subj. 

b. contristare, sadden, from itis, (i) adj. 
a operari, work, from Opus, cons. subj. 
6b. claudicare, be lame, from claudus, cons. adj. 


And at the end of this catalogue occurs an enumeration of verbs 
with -a stems under the head Miscellaneous, of which Mr. Roby 
observes that they are chiefly of obscure origin, and that many 
of them have derivative suffixes similar to noun-stems. Such are 
adulari, fawn on; arare, plough; in , trace out ; instau- 
rare, renew ; venari, hunt; and others, Of these four classes of 
verbs very little is said besides the mere enumeration of the 
instances. We will quote the most important observation which 
refers to this point :— 

The first of these classes contains what are probably the oldest verbs in 
the language. Many of these verbs exhibit, when the inflexional suffixes 
are stripped off, a form different from what we may imagine to be the 
simple root. Such differences are partly due to modifications either in 
fact (eg., vine-ere, vic-tum) or in origin (eg., jumg-ere from root 
jug-) belonging to the present stem only, and therefore in the sphere of in- 
flexion rather than of derivation, and tly due to early modifications of 
the root, in order to suit a different shade or turn of the radical conception: 
(comp. verr-ére with vert-ere), In some cases the apparent root may 
conceal a compound or derivative origin.—P. 366. 


It will have been seen that we think there are many blots in 
this Grammar, of which we nevertheless wish to s highly ; 
and Mr. Roby will not object to their being pointed out, if only 
such notice leads to a discussion from which some truth may be 
elicited. There are many suggestions on minor points which seem 
to us to indicate haste and carelessness. For instance, on p. 391, 
we have a derivation suggested for sacerdos, a priest (= sacra 
dans ?). Now here is one instance in which the proposed deri- 
vation is borne out neither by etymological nor historical con- 
siderations, Surely the existence of the t in the oblique cases of 
the noun and in all the words derived from it points out unmis-. 
takably its connexion with dos and dotare. It is the passive 
idea of endowment, and not the active one of exhibiting, that is 
prominent in the Latin priesthood. 

There are several Appendices, to one of which we have already 
referred. Appendix B is peculiarly valuable as supplying twenty- 
seven different inscriptions as specimens of the ancient form of the 
language. They are taken from Ritschl’s Prisce Latinitatis 
Monumenta, and are placed in chronological order, beginning as 
early as the fifth century U.c. 

As some of our readers may probably not be familiar with the 
style of early writing, we subjoin the inscription on L. Cornelius 
Scipio, son of Barbatus, Consul 495 U.c., of which Ritschl ob- 
serves that it was probably written a ro v.c. The additions 

n italics Mr. Roby has given from Ritschl’s conjecture :— 
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honcoino . ploirume . cosentiont.r | omai 


duonoro . optumo fuise . uiro | virorum 
luciom . scipione . filios . barbati 
consol . censor . aidilis. hic. fuet.a pud vos 


hec . cepit . corsica . aleriaque . urbe =m pugna 
dedet . tempestatebus . aide. mereto d cotum 


Arranged by Ritschl as Saturnian metre, as follows that 
the words are here modernized), the accents denoting the arses and 
the vertical lines the ceesuras :— 

Hune tinum plirimt con | séntiint rémai (i.e. rome) 

bonérum 6ptiniim Suisse virtim virérum, 

Liicium Scipiénem | Filiis Barbati 

consiil, censér, edilis | hic fuit apiid vés. 

Hic cépit Cérsicam 'Aleri | dmque urbém pugnando ; 

dedit témpestdtibus | aédem mérito vétam, 
We shall look forward with great interest to the publication of 
the remaining portion of this valuable work, 


DENE HOLLOW.* 


RS. HENRY WOOD has certain qualities which should have 
made her one of our best novel writers; popular is another 
word. No one lays out the plan of a story better than she does, 
and even Mr. Wilkie Collins himself, to whom ingenuity is the 
Alpha and Omega of his craft, is not greater than she in the 
cleverness with which she devises her puzzles and fits the parts 
together. But Mrs. Wood loses herself in certain besetting sins 
which are apparently beyond her power to overcome. She is 
uerile, commonplace, and ineradicably vulgar; she scatters her 
terest, instead of concentrating it ; she brings in too many servants 
and low people, and dwells too much on domestic details of the 
poorest quality; and the small notion of character-painting she 
ever possessed seems to have evaporated altogether in a minute 
description of the various dresses of her people, the cut of their 
coats and gowns, and the mode in which they wear their hair. 
In a word, she has paid the penalty of too hasty work in the 
complete annihilation of all the finer qualities of an artist; and 
we do not find in her books a trace of that professional pride and 
thoroughness which desires to make a thing good all through with- 
out reference to publishers or profit.. She apparently belongs to the 
school which has set its soul on notoriety and a speedy sale; and 
if her productions realize these two conditions, we do not suppose 
she ever gives a thought whether they fall short of real merit or 
pe or even whether they deserve such fleeting success as they 
obtain. 

Aguin, one capital error in Mrs, Wood's work is the coarseness 
of her colouring. Her sinners are such unmitigated scoundrels, 
her saints such ineffable paragons, that we soon lose all perception 
of their ordinary humanity, and they become mere allegorical 
figures, labelled according to their type. And the spiteful emphasis 
with which she labels the bad, with the schoolinistress-like 
approval of the good children, is amusing enough, till it becomes 
tiresome. In Dene Hollow her goats and her sheep are very dis- 
tinctly tabulated. Among the former, Randy Black and his sub- 
ordinates are after the common pattern of the dark-haired ruffians 
who do the brutal and bludgeon work, with the inevitable slim 
and genteel young man who does the more gentlemanlike and 
crafty part; but Lady Lydia Clanwaring and her favourite eon 
Jarvis are Mrs. Wood’s own, and we give her all the honour of 
the creation. 

The story of Dene Hollow is divided into two parts; the first 
treating of Sir Dene Clanwaring and his three sons, the second 
of Sir Dene Clanwaring and his grandsons. ‘The interest of the 
first part is divided between two events; the first is the new road 
which gives its name to the book, in making which an old woman 
is turned out of her cottage unjustly, Sir Dene refusing to believe 
that a certain paper, which she has mislaid and which retains her 
in possession, exists at all, and his steward, who knows of it, 
for purposes of his own denying its existence. Hence, when the 
road is made, a curse lies on it in the shape of a Shadow, 
which only a favoured few can see, but which frightens the 
horses of those who have dealt unjustly, and causes them and 
their drivers considerable personal damage. The other event is the 
disappearance and death of Robert Owen, the farmer; in which of 
course the reader sees that Randy Black has had a hand, though 
whether he will ever get his deserts for it is kept doubtful. 
We must say, however, in passing, that the magistrates and police 
and inhabitants generally about Dene must have been remarkably 
dense-witted, and that such a character as Randy Black, and such a 

lace as the “ Trailing Indian,” could not have gone scot free, or even 
ve existed at all, if people had spoken openly and the laws had 
been put in force. In the second part the interest is spread over 
the contest between Lady Lydia, the widow of Sir Dene’s 
youngest son, and Tom, the child of his dead favourite Geoffry ; if 
that can be called a contest which was aseries of lies, persecutions, 
brutalities, and dishonesties on the one side; on the other, the 
sweetest generosity, the most patient forbearance, the most mag- 
nanimous and self-sacrificing humility. Indeed Tom is so unna- 
turally good that we do not know which most deserves to be 
kicked—Captain Jarvis, the blackest of goats, who has not one re- 
deeming quality, or this young man, the very whitest and meekest 
of lambs, who Se not the faintest approach to a fault, and whose 
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most passionate remonstrance against his hard fate is but a y 
feeble bleat at best. He has not even sufficient natural manh 
to set himself right with his grandfather, whose favourite hg 
is, because in clearing himself he would have to show his 
graceless cousin in his true light; wherefore, both as bo 
and mun he lies under imputations of faults he never committ 
and merely makes use of a pair of large blue eyes to soften Sip 
Dene’s heart and gain grace, when a few brave words would hayg 
obtained justice. Mrs, Henry Wood thinks she has drawn thg 
picture of a Christian gentleman; she has simply pourtrayed g 
good-natured slave. It isin such portraits as these that women 
show their lamentable want of comprehension of the escentigl 
ualities of a man’s nature. Such a character as this of Tom 
lanwaring is simply impossible, given any manliness, 
any self-respect or moral energy at all; and Jarvis is as un. 
natural on the other side. To be sure young men about town 
do queer things at times; but we doubt if one could be found—g 
gentleman and the son of an honest house, holding a com- 
mission in the army—who had accumulated on his head all the 
crimes of which Jarvis Clanwaring is guilty. There is, fi 
the seduction of a coarse, bold, ragged girl, the pot-girl, servant 
of all-work, what you will, of a low drinking-house close to 
his grandfather’s house ; and not only this, but letting the blame 
of “the baby” rest on the virtuous young man who hag 
only been “like a brother” to the girl. Then there is the 
bold robbery of a bag of money, part of which has to be paid ag 
hush-money to the master of this charming mistress. Then, in 
conjunction with his mother, there is the theft of the family 
diamonds, which are pawned for a sum just sullicient to lift the 
scrapegrace out of his immediate embarrassments. And, lastly, 
there is his contemplated marriage with a nice girl worth 
twenty thousand pounds, for whom he does not care the 
least in the world, her sole attraction to him being her 
money. Fill up the interstices with any number of false- 
hoods, any amount of insolence and faults of the second degree 
you choose, and you have the tangled web of which Mrs, 
‘Wood has thought to make a likely man, such as those who 
liveand move and have their being here in London and at old 
country seats in the shires—who flirt and do wrong and get into 
debt, and go to the Jews, and sometimes to the dogs and the devil 
beyond, but, we venture to say, not in such a manner as Captain 
Jarvis Clanwaring. 

If Jarvis is an almost impossible scoundrel, given the circum- 
stances of his position, his mother Lady Lydia is as grossly 
caricatured. She, too, is painted black all through, without a 
solitary ray of goodness or womanliness to lighten her darkness, 
For we cannot accept her monstrous love for her eldest son ag 
either good or womanly. ‘To him she sacrifices not only Tom and 
truth, but even the pride and good name of her other boy; and to 
supply his extravagance she pleads the embarrassments of Otto, 
whose strong point is that he has worked his own way from the 
first without help from any one. And she it is who assists in the 
abstraction’ of the diamonds; and who urges her son to “make 
play with May Arde,” as she delicately puts it, that the girl’s 
twenty thousand pounds may redeem his debts. But her great 
object in life is to damage Tom, and to destroy him in Sir Dene’s 
esteem. She begins from the first, when she arrives from India 
with her children, and finds the little fellow at the Hall installed 
as Sir Dene’s favourite and grandson—as to be sure he is. 
But the blot on poor Tom’s shield is that his mother was 
only a farmer’s daughter—the daughter, indeed, of the murdered 
man, Robert Owen; and his misfortune is that the family collec- 
tively have borne themselves like maniacs on the occasion, Lad 
Lydia carrying her spiteful anger into the next generation, an 
making the child suffer for the love of his father and the beauty 
of his mother. One hundred and twenty-eight pages of good 
close print does Mrs. Henry Wood devote to minute descriptions 
of orphan’s Tom’s baby life, and the petty persecutions to which 
he is subjected by Lady Lydia and her two sous, but more 
especially by Jarvis. The details are essentially characteristic of 
the authoress. When the little fellow rolls into the dirt by the 
side of the pond and plasters his pinafore with green mad, and 
adds the red stains of blackberries, and has a dirty face in conse 
quence; these are matters of consequence to be gravely noted. 
When his hair is smooth and shining, or when it is tangled and 
dirty, is also an artistic point to be made much of. Sixteen pages 
go to the account of how Otto is flung from his pony on Dene 
Hollow by the Shadow, and how Tom is accused by Jarvis of 
frightening the beast out of revenge, because his cousins 
taken it from him when he had been promised a ride; how he 
and Jarvis came to words; how Jarvis bullies and ill-treats him, 
and Lady Lydia sends him to be whipped, while Sir Dene scolds 
him and calls him names; Tom all the time doing nothing but 
ory, and too to say that Jarvis tells stories. 
whole chapter goes to the narration of how Miss May, of three 
— old, would pull off her shoes and socks in the hayfield, and 

ow Tom, of seven, is left in charge of her and is reading to her 
“ quite good ” when Jarvis comes behind, and throws the hay over 
them, making May cry; how then Jarvis calls her a toad, 
Tom males his nose bleed, with the result that a Lydia horse- 
whips him, and Sir Dene is out of patience altogether. Now all 
this kind of thing is very well in a child’s book, but in a work 
intended for men and women it is utterly out of place, and aa 
insult to the public for whom it is written. It is too patently 
stop-gap work, work done at a pinch because copy is wanted, 
the main thread is running short and the poor pumped-up ideas 
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running dry. It is work to be unhesitatingly condemned as 
arenas to all the worth and dignity there may be in the art and 
eraft of fiction. ° 

Mrs. Wood’s ideas of high life are singularly naive. A velvet 
dress or a “bit of real lace” seems to her to make up the whole 
requirements of a baronet’s grandson. It never seems to occur to 
her that, if Sir Dene had undertaken the charge and education of 
the little orphan, he would for his own sake have arranged 
matters somewhat after the fashion of his class. He would have 
had some kind of msible care-taker about his son’s child, 
and not have left him to the chance of wandering alone about 
the lanes to make acquaintance with such a disreputable comrade 
as Emma Geach, Randy Black’s “adopted daughter,” and the 
little seamp of a low drinking-house. And how did Lady Lydia 
manage her children with no no tutor? And is this 
little incident according to likelihood, or according to Mrs. Henry 
Wood ?— 

Mr. Clanwaring, his wife on his arm, was about to cross a stile in the 
Dene woods, when Geoffry appeared at it on the other side. He, Geofiry, was 
at it first ; but, in courtesy to the lady, drew back to wait. John Clan- 
waring got over, handed over his wife, ana walked on with her. Save that 
he snatched his cbat round him that it should not touch his brother’s in 

ing, he took no notice whatever. It galled Geoffry: he thought John 
might just have named his wife to him when they thus met, face to face, 


which illustrate the peculiar charm of Southey’s graceful style.! 
The attempts at are veil 
thinly the effort to drag in all kinds of miscellaneous quotations, 
We see a little too plainly that the queer freaks and gambols which, 
the author would have us believe to be the result of spontaneous: 
eccentricity are designed in cold blood to afford pretexts for airing 
his recondite knowledge of books. Yet on the whole it is pleasant 
reading, and we have spent a good many odd half-hours to much 
satisfaction in turning over its We have quoted these 
precedents—the first which occur to us—rather by way of contrast 
than comparison. The “ Clerical Recluse ” is far indeed from dis- 


all appearances, provided from the shelves of the circulating library. 
His pages re Phe books which we have noticed, inasmuch as 
they frequently resolve themselves into a string of quotations; but 
his wares are not remarkable for their rarity, and not always for 
their intrinsic value. His reading, as we should imagine, has 
covered acreditable area; but any man who professes to be a 
_ student, and who should take the trouble of making extracts as he 
reads, might turn out work of this kind with considerable ease, 
A pair of scissors and a series of pigeon-holes or a scrap-book 


In endeavouring to be clear in her topography Mrs. Wood be- 
comes unintelligible. In the beginning of the book, any one who 
wishes to understand exactly how each house stands in reference 
to every, other house, and where this road goes and where that, 
would do well to construct a map; and even then he will be 
puzzled. What with roads that wind round and roads that go 
straight, houses with back doors and side doors, and stables and 
fold yards; what with bay windows that look out on three sides and 
windows that look to the setting sun ; what with hedges and fields | 


and ponds and fences, and how they all lie, he who understands | can descri 


the precise localities of Dene Hollow and the adjacent country 
would be fit to pass an examination in land-surveying—say in the 
kingdom of Cockaigne. And is not Mrs. Wood sometimes a trifle 
too aphoristic? “Nothing is more deceiving than perspective,” 
she says in a phrase of itself. “The old cling to their resting- 


; and it isin the nature of age to exaggerate discomforts | 


and misfortunes,” she says in another; while many more verba 


sapientie might be found if we had space to give them. As_ 


for the old slipslop vulgarisms, these of course abound. Mrs, 
Wood is evidently beyond reform in this as in her other faults. 
That which will fill her pages at the least expenditure of intel- 
lectual power, and not that which is best and worthiest, is mani- 


festly the aim of her work; and while it is so we must be content | 


with vulgarity, bad ish, triviality, and twaddle in the place 
of real earnest art and thought, and accept it all as the best she 
has to give. It is certainly not the best she might have given had 
she been true to herself and both educated and husbanded her 
powers. 


CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS.* 


Eleaf various are the modes of bookmaking, and 
amongst the most respectable, if not the most entertaining, is 


that practised by the “ Clerical Recluse.” In the millennium no 
books will be published which do not contain some really new 
ideas elaborately worked out and artistically expressed. But so 
long as a very large proportion of our so-called literature is in one 
form or another a mere réchauffé of old materials, perhaps that part 
of it which shows the of manufacture most clearly has 
some claim to attention. The mode in which Cues from All 
Quarters has been put together is in this sense creditable; the 
author does not make the slightest attempt at disguise ; he has 


jars A emptied his commonplace book upon us, and scarcely | 
troubles 


himself to add to the thoughts of other authors any 
Sonne of his own. He roughly stitches together a number 
fragments from different authors by a slight thread of conver- 
sational prattle, and invites us to find such recreation as we may in 
his elegant extracts without troubling us with any elaborate com- 
pan Some very interesting books have been composed on this 
Principle. Such, for example, is Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
which has undoubtedly been useful and amusing to many later au- 
thors, For our own we will venture to make the confession 
that we have found it a somewhat difficult mine to work. John- 
son’s well-known assertion that it alone of all books had taken him 
out of bed two hours earlier than he would otherwise have wished 
to rise has always been a mystery to us; and the fact that Sterne 
fe arized from it so freely has done less to lower our respect for 
onesty than to raise our admiration of the skill which could 
make so much out of such unpromising materials. Still a book 
which has lived so long and been turned to such good account must 
have very high merits, besides its vast display of erudition. We 
admit that, in spite of our want of appreciation, the method 
has in this instance succeeded more ss | than we could have ex- 
er nearer to the perform- 

ance of the “Clerical Recluse” is Southey’s Doctor. There is 
undoubtedly a good deal of pleasant literary browsing dispersed 
over the pages of that curious work, and there are many passages 


By a Clerical Recluse, London: Hodder & 


would be all the sppertine necessary ; and if, like the “Clerical 
Recluse,” he attended more to quantity than to — he would 
find volumes growing at a pace which wo d surprise 
him. Nor, again, does the “Recluse” trouble himself much 
/ about the framework in which his jewels are set. Hoe 
does not endeavour to be humorous or cynical or flippant or 
_ thoughtful. He pours out a languid stream of remark just suffi- 
cient, if we may say so, to float his quotations, and evidently 
trusts far more to them than to his own materials. Indeed we are 
rather surprised when we reach the last page to find how little we 
the author ones by negatives, He calls himself 
| “clerical,” but there is very little in the book of the ordinary 
argon tinge ; he notices various opinions, which, as he says, 
ve an unorthodox air about them, but he neither condemns nor 
_ approves them, except in the faintest possible manner. He has 
| no literary prejudices that we can discover; he quotes all his 
| authors, from Shakspeare to Miss Braddon, with equal calmness, 
and if, as we sometimes fancy, he has a private opinion about their 
merits which differs from that of the public, he allows us in 
almost every case to guess it from his manner rather than from 
| any direct assertion, We know not whether he isa Tory ora 
Radical, a Churchman or a Dissenter, a believer in the philo- 
sophy of Mill or of Hamilton; that he is free from any violent 
fanaticism may be assumed with tolerable certainty, but we find it 
hard to —_ in what direction his prejudices incline. Though 
impartiality is generally treated as a virtue, this extremely colour- 
less view of things is rather prejudicial to the interest of the book. 
The author retires too much into the background, and resembles a 
bad reader who cannot even put much emphasis on the passages 
which express his own feeling. 

To give, however, a rather more distinct notion of the book, we 
will present our readers with a short analysis of one of the rather 
rambling essays into which it is divided. The one which we 
' select is called “About Indefinable Boundary-lines: a Vexed 

Question.” The subject must be admitted to be rather a v 
one; but perhaps we should that as a merit, for the less 
definite the title, the greater is the freedom with which the writer 
may expatiate over all the fields of his reading Our readers 
may be puzzled, however, to understand what precisely is this 
_vexed question; for it does not seem as if any question 
at all were propounded in the title. We are informed, 
however, immediately that it is an insoluble problem to determine 
where one thing begins and another ends. “Thing” is a highly 
a word ; but we are prepared to admit it to be very common 
or things torun into each other ina perplexing manner. The 
problem, indeed, is obviously insoluble by reason of its extraordi- 
vagueness. How on earth are we to lay down a general 
rule for determining where one “ thing” — and another ends? 
How find a criterion which shall be equally applicable for dis- 
tinguishing between animals and vegetables, mght and wrong, 
object and subject, supralapsarian and sublapsarian, and in short, 
for drawing a Seanaiar line between any one thing and any other 
thing? The reader, however, may be cahewt; es is not about 
to be plunged into any profound metaphysical discussion, or, in 
fact, into any discussion at all, He is merely to have a stri 
instances thrown at his head, resembling each other only pig: Be 
that people have in all of them found it difficult to draw an 
accurate line of demarcation. ‘The only question left is obviously 
why the chapter should ever come to anend. Let us, however, 
follow out the chief examples. Paley, we are reminded in the 
first place, asked the unanswerable question, What is the d 
of difference between the worst man who is saved and the best 
man who is damned? No reply, we are very sensibly told, can be 
iven. Then, of course, we make a sudden transition to Dickens’s 
irrepressible barber who had to draw a line somewhere; then we 
have a political illustration as to the prejudices of Whigs; then 
Charles Lamb’s remark that, in the matter of giving away presenta 
to his friends, he took his “stand upon pig.” And this is followed 
by parallel quotations from the School for Scandal and Mr. Wilkie’ 
Collins’s Woman in White. Then we make a sudden transition 3 
and it is observed that, in their different ways, John Wesley 
Mr. J. S. Mill found it difficult to draw the line between right 


playing the vast amount of reading with which we must credit ° 
| both his predecessors. He has kept weap nee to the high road 
| of literature, and indeed a large part of his recreation has been, to e 
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and wee Balzac, again, asks, and nobody seems to have 
answered his question, at what precise point pleasure becomes sinful. 
Dr. Holmes remarks that there is a continuous series from idiots to 
reasonable beings; and Emerson makes some rather indistinct ob- 
servations about fate sliding into freewill and freedom into fate. 
“ That graceful critic, Mr. W. Caldwell Roscoe,” observes that it 
is difficult to draw the line between refinement and affectation on 
the one hand and v ity on the other. Lord Falkland observed, 
on Strafford’s trial, that we could not say mee | how — 
crimes made a treason; and Sir Henry Holland dwells on the difli- 
culty of distinguishing accurately between sanity and madness. 
After a few quotations from Locke, we come to the general con- 
tinuity of the material world, and the difficulty of defining the 
point at which animal life begins. 

We have omitted several quotations; but we must say that we 
are left in a state of hopeless bewilderment by this essay. The 
text is so vague, and the calmness with which the writer proceeds 
through his array of authorities without even an attempt to bring 
out an 
our cay sentiment is a dim wonder that he should have taken the 
trouble to fasten up his sheaf of quotations by so slender a thread. 
We presume that he must have written down “ indefinite boundary 
lines” at the top of a page in his commonplace book, and have 

ut these extracts below it as they happened to strike his fancy. 
Bat we confess that we cannot follow the process of mind which 
should lead a man to project such a collection in the first instance, 
or to think that it was good for anything when he had made it. 
After all, an essay, like other literary products, ought to have some 
definife form, and be directed to establishing some kind of intelli- 
gible proposition. Fragments of Locke and Emerson and Dickens 


and Paley and Shakspeare require some connecting link of a rather | 


more palpable character. As it is, we really do not see why he 
should not almost as well have said, Some writers begin a para- 
graph with the letters A B, and then have proceeded to give as 


many instances as occurred to him. The other essays, we must | 


’ add, are not generally of so extremely flimsy a nature. When, for 
example, the “ Recluse” writes about “Contradictory People,” 
he does collect a number of instances of people who have had 
more or less of the same habit of mind, or who have made re- 
marks tending in the same direction. But he does not trouble 
himself to draw any particular moral, and leaves us with the un- 
comfortable feeling which we should have after listening to a ser- 
mon where the preacher gave out as many texts as struck his 
fancy, and then requested us to make our own application. 


We will not, however, go further into criticism of a book which, 
after all, has the merit of freedom from extravagant pretension. 
We should fancy the author to be an amiable and quiet gentleman 
with a turn for reading, and, if we are to take his motto literally, 
prevented by ill-health from joining in the rough work of the 


particular point, or to stop to ask whither he is tending, that | 


It is among the obstinate popular beliefs about the Scots tha 
they abhor, and ever have abhorred, since the Reformation, every. 
thing of the nature of a liturgy or fixed form of worship and relj. 
gious ceremonial. The one attempt to force the abomination op 
the people was extinguished by the stool of Jenny Geddes. But 
in these days of inquiry Jenny herself has gone amissing, or, jf 
not, is only to be identified with a certain Janet Geddes who 
was renowned for exhibitions of frantic loyalty at the Restora. 
tion. Stools and other missiles were thrown, no doub 
and there was a disturbance in. Edinburgh on the occasion of the 
reading of a liturgy, and this disturbance began the war that was 
destined not to end until the Battle of Worcester. Yet it wag 
not a question of liturgy or no liturgy, but of a choice of 
liturgies. Curiously enough it happens that the chroniclers 
tell us how, on the very scene of he outbreak on a Sunda 
afternoon, the usual Scottish liturgy had been read peaceably in 
the forenoon. It was the substitution for their own of the Eng- 
lish liturgy—tinged, as it was believed, with a touch of Babylonish 
scarlet—that roused the fury of the Scots; and the cry of the mob 
| was for the restoration of their own book. 


For some time after the Reformation the Church of Scotland 
used the liturgy of England, which was formally authorised by 
the Ecclesiastical Courts to be read in churches. It was superseded 
by a national liturgy—chiefly a translation of that adopted by the 
French Huguenot churches—and this, popularly known as “Knoxe’s 
Liturgy,” was formally called “The Book of Common Order,” 
just as its English counterpart was called “The Book of Common 

rayer.” Both were overthrown in the same contest, and the great 
historic difference in their common fate is that the English me 
recovered its position, but the Scots did not. They were both 
superseded by “The Directory of Public Worship for the Three 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” issued by the 
Assembly of Divines. The “ Independents,” or, as in theological 
contest they were generally called, “ the Brownists,” got the com- 
mand of that body, and carried in it the principle of their own 
hostility to fixed forms of worship. 


Down to the date of the “ Directory” (1645), almost every year 
roduced an edition of “The Book of Common Order,” either 
in its large octavo shape for pulpit use, or the tiny octodecimo 
carried by the worshipper—covenanting or uncovenanting—in 
his pocket. The reverend editor of the book before us is 
worthily known as the editor of a recent edition of “The 
Book of Common Order,” enriched with much valuable histo- 
rical information. It appears that from the year 1616 down- 
wards there was a continuous internal movement in the 
Church of Scotland for the reconstruction of the “ Book of Com- 
mon Order,” and this movement was tossed and troubled by 


ey impulses at Court, and otherwise outside the Church. 
| 


ow it all ended in the flinging of Laud’s “‘Service Book,” like 


world. He has taken a most innocent mode of amusement; and | an ecclesiastical bomb-shell, into the mob of Edinburgh, is well 


we could congratulate him sincerely on the resources which he has 


| 


known to every reader in any degree acquainted with the events 


discovered for passing his time agreeably. He has, however, un- | of the seventeenth century. ‘The present volume may be described 


intentionally inflicted an injury 


upon us. That he should read a | as the inner history of the movement, before Laud took it in hand, 


eat number of respectable authors, and make extracts from them, | or, according to the slang of the day, “put his foot in it.” If 
is undoubtedly a laudable circumstance; that he should publish it is not quite clear how this “ Book of Common Prayer” came 


the said extracts is perhaps 


onable ; but we feel to a certain | into existence, the editor is not to blame, for he has sent 


extent annoyed that it should have fallen to our duty toreadthem. | it forth accompanied with a great fund of valuable anno- 
Perhaps the suffering which we have undergone in the discharge tation. But if we cannot point distinctly to those ecclesiastical 


of that duty has prejudiced us unduly against what is under any 
circumstances a very harmless, if not a very exciting, book; and 


leaders in Scotland who either compiled or gave their sanc- 
tion to the book “as it was set down at first, before the change 


has tempted us to speak of purely negative defects in the spirit thereof made by the Archbishop of Canterbury,” we are made to 


more appropriate to positive errors. After all, this is what peuple 
must naturally draw upon themselves who rush unadvisedly into 
print ; and we will hope that the “ Clerical Recluse ” takes so much 


see clearly that the book actually sent down to Scotland was a 
foreign production, intended not to satisfy any desires expressed in 
Scotland, but in furtherance of the projects of Laud in the 


satisfaction from seeing the result of his labours in the shape of a direction of what is now called Ritualism :— 


book that the stings of critics will not do him much harm. 


SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF TILE REIGN OF JAMES VL* 


HE blunders we have made from time to time about the 
nature and habits of our closest neighbours should lead us to 
distrust the fulness of our knowledge concerning distant commu- 
nities, such as those abiding in Constantinople, ‘Pekin, and Tim- 


buctoo. There are many persons who remember George IV. pro- | 


pitiating the people of Scotland by appearing “all plaided and 
plumed ” in his “tartan array.” On all historical and ethnical 
conditions this was as absurd es if the British Ambassador to the 
United States were to conform to the social usages there by figuring 
in mocassins and war paint. And yet it was not the King him- 
self that was at fault, but a perverse current of public opinion 
carrying him onwards. It is said now to have somewhat changed 
its channel, or else greatly enlarged it; for more than once has the 
cockney been represented on the French stage attired in plaid and 
philabeg. 


* Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI.: The Booke of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments; with other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church of Scotland as it was Sett Downe at First, before 
the Change thereof made by ye Archb. of Canterburie, and sent back to Scot- 
land (from a MS. in the British Museum). Also an Earlier Draft pre- 

ared before the Troubles Caused by the Articles of Perth, 1618 (from a 

S. in the Advocates’ Library). Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
wy the Rey. George W. Sprott, B.A. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
1871. 


| _ The Book, as finally adopted, was mainly the work of Laud and English 
| Divines of his school, while only a portion of the Scottish Bishops concurred 
in it, and that not without much pressure. Though Maxwell’s account of 
its compilation is vague and wholly apologetic, he shows that it was for 
| English reasons the English Prayer Book was so closely followed, some 
; things being retained which it was known would be objected to by the 
' great majority of the Scots, rather than that any advantage should be given 
to the “turbulent ” Puritans of England. Clarendon says that the whole 
business was managed secretly, and it appears, from a letter written by 
Laud in the following year, that a number of the Bishops had not even 
| seen it. 


The book before us would be under any circumstances remarkable 
among others nominally of the same class, and it is far from a de- 
traction to its merit that it comes from a distant rural parish. The 
flock placed under the pastoral care of the Rev. George Sprott is 
scattered over the breezy uplands lying between the Grampians 


‘and the flat sands of Buchan—a spot known in song, “ Where 


| Gadie rins at the back o’ Bennachie.” 


It is creditable to the 
Church of Scotland that it can show a man able to treat such 
matters in a spirit so inquiring, truthful, and undogmatic, as to be 
in fine contrast with the usual run of theological literature. The 
book will have its interest for the students and workers in polemics 
and theology, but to the secular critic its place in this class of 
literature is important only in so far as it expresses something of 
the history of the times. In this view it may be said that the book 
of worship now first published is a compromise between the simpler 
“ Book of Common Order” and the English Prayer-book. It differs 
from the latter in containing no Litany or Burial Service, and it 
does not incorporate the Athanasian Creed. On the other hand, it 
provides for a ceremony unknown in the older Church of the 
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. 
Reformation in Scotland, in “ the Order of Confirmation, or layin 
on of hands upon the children baptized before they are admitt 
to the Holy communion.” 

There is a deposit in notes here and there of a considerable 
mass of curious matter picked out of the results of devious read- 
ing, and likely to be amusing even to the profane. Take, for in- 
stance, these :— 

illiam Cooper, Coupar, or Cooper, was born in Edinburgh 1565, and 
i coating pat time in England, became minister at Bothkennar in 
1587. He was translated to Perth in 1595. He signed the protestation 
against Episcopacy in 1606, and preached against it before Parliament. 
‘After taking a very leading part on that side, he “got more light,” and 
pecame Bishop of Galloway 1612. This exposed him to much censure, 
which he felt deeply, and which is said to have hastened his end. Beltrees’ 
poem beginning “Ane Tailzeour ance ane Cooper did beget,” and ending 
« He was ane Tailzeour’s son, and chan; his coat,” was by no means so 
bitter as the effusions of some of his old clerical friends. It was a time when 
such changes were very common. He was a man of devoted piety, and was 
most laborious in the works of the ministry. He was a most excellent and 
pular preacher, and as a theologian and devotional writer he held the 
Srcsnost place. His style surpassed that of his contemporaries, and his 
published works are among the most valuable of that period. He has been 
justly spoken of as the Leighton of his time. 

Mr, William Struthers was translated from Gl w to Edinburgh in 
1614, and was made the first Dean of that diocese in 1633, shortly before 
his death. He was brother-in-law of David Dickson of Irvine. Principal 
Baillie mentions him and Mr, Cameron as “ his very singular friends and 
excellent divines as our nation has bred,” and Struthers left part of his 
library to Baillie. He was one of the most eloquent preachers of the time, 
and published several treatises and sermons. Calderwood says he was once 
so opposed to ae that he could scarcely explain a chapter at meals 
without attacking them, that he threatened to flog his pupil, the Earl of 
Wigton, for calling one of them my lord, and that he swooned at the sight 
of the Bishop of Glasgow, and required a little whisky to bring him to his 
senses.— Hist. vii. 347. He continued to be stoutly opposed to the English 
Liturgy, though submitting to the innovations already introduced. 


It has been the lot of the Editor of this book, unintentionally 
as it would seem, to add a sinister touch to the clouds that have 
gathered over the memory of Archbishop Laud. In his Troubles 
and Tryal he says over and over again that he desired to give the 
Scots the Common Prayer of the Church of England, but they 
were obstinate, and pc have a national liturgy of their own, 
“notwithstanding all he could do or say to the contrary.” A 
common historical inference from this has been that the Service 
Book denounced as more Popish than the ag Prayer-book 
was the doing of the Scots bishops, not of Laud. But it is made 
clear that the book now edited is the one prepared and desired by 
the Scots clergy—‘‘a cross,” as the Editor calls it, “ betwixt the 
English Liturgy and that of Knox.” Further, it is certain that 
Laud, whether he had changed his mind about the | ees English 
Prayer-book, or thought a few variations in it would pass unno- 
ticed, made with his own hand those alterations which created so 
much animosity. They were small in written bulk, but wonder- 
fully significant. A sentence scored out here, a word inserted 
there, enabled his opponents to say that he had provided for “ the 
real presence ” and the adoration of the consecrated elements. “ It 
was,” says Mr. Sprott, “substantially a revision of the English 
Prayer-book in a ritualistic direction, though this is less observed 
now than it was at the time, not a few of the emendations of 
Laud’s book having been incorporated in the English Liturgy 
through Cosin’s influence at the revision in 1661-2.” Now 
Laud, who did all this, was not by nature a tricky, self- 
seeking man, On the contrary, he was brave, public-spirited, and 
devoted, But he wasa man with a mission. He believed that 
a certain task had been divinely entrusted to him, and he must 
not scruple in the means he took for executing his high commis- 
sion. It was only natural that his enemies, in his ruin and 
their own rapid, unbroken triumph, should see that theirs was 
the true mission; and so the one infallibility fought the other 
until Cromwell came and tried what the heaviest artillery and 
the best drilled troops could make of both. It is the lesson that 
the world is ever seeing over again written in letters of blood and 
fire. It is a force that breaks to pieces all codes of honour, 
morality, or virtue. Whether it is necessary merely to sacrifice 
the truth like Laud, or like others to upset a commemorative 
column, to wreck “ the queen of cities,” or put to death an arch- 
bishop, the thing sedate done. And, by the way, speaking of 
archbishops, while two have recently been sacrificed in projects 
for the reconstruction of society, these seventeenth-century in- 
fallibilities sacrificed three. Two—Laud and Spottiswood—were 
beheaded under the sentence of Courts acting with all due formality. 
The third—Sharpe—was put out of the world in a less formal 
and justifiable fashion. Yet never did Judges in their ermine 

eve themselves to be doing what was right and just more 
thoroughly than those who hacked the poor old man to death. 


“aud left behind him conclusive testimony to his meddling handi- 
work in that very Prayer-book of the Church of England on the 
margin of which he wrote the alterations to suit it for his pur- 
poses in Scotland. It may lead to the recovery of a lost treasure 
that the fact of this book having existed shank be widely known. 
ts discovery enriched the eyes of Prynne when he was rummaging 
among the captive prelate’s papers in search of damnatory matter. 
formed the text on which he held forth in that curious book, 
or, a8 it might better be termed, that large folio pamphlet, called 
Hidden Works of Darkness brought to Light. It atterwards passed 
™ some unknown way into a library belonging to the Corporation 


mee it by. Fortunately, however, there is in the library of 
ambeth Palace a Prayer-book of Charles I.’s reign on which 
Laud’s alterations are copied in a hand of the peri 


THE WOOLHOPE FIELD CLUB® 


N addition to the encouragements which a County Field Club 
holds out, in the case of a few, to the acquisition of fresh 
knowledge in divers walks of science, and, as regards its rank and 
file, to intelligent and sucial pedestrianism, it must, as it adds year 
to year, appreciably augment the materials for local history. 
Of each band of naturalists on the tramp in search of discoveries 
in the geological, botanical, ornithological, and other fields lying 
open for them to conquer, there must be some who, without 
dicting themselves to a single study, look out with keen-set 
rb for everything which gives a special character to the district 
they traverse, or which may be made available to spread knowledge 
and improvement abroad in such district. Thus, to single out one 
or two features of the Woolhope Transactions for 1870, without 
any slight to those which we must leave unnoticed, we cannot 
help feeling that, in the contributions to the “dendrology” of 
Herefordshire, up and down its pages is written one not unim- 
portant section of county history, whilst in the valuable series of 
papers on the Fungi of the county, brought to a close in this 
volume, there is an honest and able effort made to ameliorate the 
condition of the ill-fed and not over-well paid Herefordshire 
labourer. One reader conceivably has no taste for geology and 
to the geology of the Lon d hills; another may ski Seen 
whick curious monogra he by Dr. hap- 
man (pp. 109, 129, &c.); but there can scarcely breathe a Here- 
fordshire native or sojourner who does not take notice of its oaks 
and elms when he sees them, or feel pride in their measure- 
ments and the associations connected with them when he finds 
them in print. Indirectly they have all a tale to tell; the oaks, 
for instance, at Brampton Bryan, tell of the damage done to them 
on the night of Cromwell’s death, when a violent storm wrought 
havoc through the park, and it was locally said that “the devil 
dragged Cromwell across it to spite the Harleys,” its owners. 
And if they could find a voice—if, as classic fable has it, each had 
some Dryad life associated with it—what tales might some of the 
old avenues and clumps and wooded Imolls of this picturesque and 
historic county tell of change after change of possessors, with the 
annals of one family and another, as to the details of which it is 
but too true that posterity is sadly in the dark! But if trees 
cannot speak, at least their thriving state can bear witness to the 
richness of the soil in which they grow. The beeches of Aymestrey, 
of which Mr. Woodhouse gives the record in pp. 142-7, may not, 
indeed, rival those of Buckinghamshire, literally as well as 
geographically “the home of the beech-trees”; but they attest, 
like them, the presence of a calcareous soil, and “ Aymestrey lime ” 
deserves to be a local proverb more than “ Leominster ore” or 
“ Weobly ale.” The elms of Longworth, near Hereford, as well as in 
other parts of the county, may not perhaps quite match the best in 
Worcestershire, to which county elms are native growth ; but the 
have reached such pects 4 and luxuriance that they avouch the trut 
of the proverb, “a good elm never grew on bad ground.” And, if 
we come to the glory of Herefordshire—its oaks—those of its oldest 
and most historic seats, Croft, Moccas, Shobdon, Brampton Bryan, 
whether pollard, dilapidated with age, or fine boled giants in full 
vigour, speak volumes for the congeniality of the soil to which 
they have owed, and still owe, their exceptional dimensions. 
It is enough, in fact, to “stick in” a tree for it to grow, pro- 
vided of course that ordinary care be taken to protect it against 
the west wind, “ the horrible bane,” as Dr. Bull calls it in p. 293, 
of this county. Hence perhaps it is that the Shobdon Cedar, the 
Croft Spanish Chestnut, and the Moccas Weeping Oak are pro- 
bably, each in its kind, the largest specimens in England. The 
first has a circumference of 20 feet 4 in. at five feet from the ground, 
a larger girth than any recorded by Loudon or Strutt; the second 
is, according to Loudon, who owns its claim to be the champion, 
80 feet high, 25 feet 6 in. in girth, and 112 feet in diameter at 
the head; and the third, the Weeping Oak, is commemorated by 
the same authority as one of the most extraordinary trees of the 
oak kind in existence. Its present girth is 14 feet 3 in. at five feet 
from the ground, and though its weeping character is not so well 
preserved in its upper branches as when Loudon saw it, it has still 
several branches which well bear out that arboriculturist’s descrip- 
tion. Besides this tree, there are several extremely fine and 
picturesque old oaks at Moccas—e.g., the Club Oak, 19 feet 5 in. 
in girth and 94 feet in height, and the Tall Oak, 18 feet 7 in. in 
girth and 118 teet high; the first-named cireum- 
ference the St. Devereux Park Oak, on the Stoke Edith estate, 
which is acknowledged to be one of the finest Herefordshire 
oaks, still in full vigour, and having a bole of 30 feet clear to 
half way up the tree (p. 290). Several of the most wonderful 
girths of Herefordshire oak-trees are, as might be expected, those 
of pollard-oaks. That at Marden Court measures 38 feet round 
at one foot from the ground; the Rosemaund Oak, at Felton, which 
is hollow and converted into a summer-house, 34 feet at five feet 


* Transactions of the Woolhope Field Club, 1870, Printed at the “Times” 


of Norwich, From that it has disappeared, leaving no traces to 
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from the ground; the Eyton Oak, 33 feet, and the Cowarne, 
feet 8 in. As regards the Eyton Oak, which is “a mere shell 
a pollard-oak,” it is curious that at the ground level it measures 
but 26 feet, and at nine feet high no less than 41 feet. It is 
hollow, in shape like a flower-pot, and though its great boughs 
have gone, its foliage still covers an area of 72 feet by 66 (p. 309). 
But the Moccas Oak, commemorated by Strutt in the Sy/va 
Britannica, is a surviving tree of the Border, which, as he remarks, 
“has probably witnessed many a fierce contention under our 
Henrys and our Edwards,” and which, though showing signs of 
decay, has still much living spray remaining, and measures at five 
feet from the ground 36 feet in —_ 
It may be said that these are dry statistics ; but we do not envy 
q the prosaic mind which is not inspired by these measurements | 
with a desire to see for itself the woodlands where they occur, | 
r and to forward the study of comparative arboriculture by bringing | 
q to bear a knowledge of similar growths in other counties. ‘The | 
records of tree lite are replete with interest, and the passion for 
sylvan scenery is an intensely English passion. The mere rambling 
pedestrian is impressed with a sense of the antiquity of places 
which boast of ancestral trees, and perchance ponders over the 
legend of the Iolo Manuscripts :— 
Three hundred an Oak expends in th, 
Three hundred in majesty stands forth, 
Three hundred years declines and wastes away, 
Then dies, and takes three hundred to decay.—P. 289. 
But the artist has a more definite and fruitful attraction to these 
monarchs of the field and wood. And even the intelligent photo- | 
grapher finds in them a fair exercise of his vocation, as may 
seen in the illustrations of the Stretton Sugwas and Hagley Park 
elms, and the oaks of Bredwardine and Moccas, which appear in 
the volume before us. Indeed it is much to be wished that the 
owners of fine trees, of whatever kind, would occasionally pay | 
them the compliment they do to living relatives, and avail them- | 
selves of a cheap and accessible art to reproduce and hand down 
to posterity features and lineaments dear to old associations. There 
is a field for xstheticism, too, in the survey and comparison of 
trees. Weare reminded of this by Mr. Woodhouse’s paper on 
the Beech Tree, in which he justly repudiates Gilpin’s ill names 
mae for it as a “heavy overgrown bush.” Mr. Woodhouse, on the 
contrary, distinguishes it from the elm as “less stately and 
aspiring, but far more graceful and flowing.” Mr. Leo Grindon, 
in his Zrees of Old England, likens its figure and presence to the 
clustered pillars of some grand cathedral of the Early English 
style. And even the vulgar eye which dotes on unnatural mar- 
vels might do better, even in its own line, than stare at “Siamese 
twins” or “ two-headed Nightingales,” if it studied the curiosities 
of inosculation connected with tree life, and noted the cases of 
beeches and other trees with two trunks apparently forming one 
tree, the separate trunks coalescing at some point of contact. An 
instance of this is given in the paper just referred to, where the 
two trunks (one twelve feet and the other ten in girth), if taken | 
as one, make the largest beech-tree, perhaps, in the whole 
county. 
in interesting part of the study of trees is the question 
of parasites and epiphytes—the plants that send sucker-like | 
roots into the vitals of the victim tree, or those that simply | 
rest on its branches, as a bird builds its nest, and live on the 
decayed matter accumulated around it. Of the former the most 
familiar is the thistletoe, which is an everyday sight in Here- 
fordshire, on the apple-tree and the poplar, and which may also 
oe be seen on limes, and more exceptionally on the mountain ash. 
It is but natural that the Woolhope Club should have interested 
itself in the vexed question of mistletoe-oaks. In Mr. Grindon’s | 
1 book quoted above and published in 1868, it is stated that 
| “there are scarcely more than two or three extant examples 
of mistletoe growing upon the oak in this country”; but the re- 


and valuable handbook, was represented by four specimens at the 


| well stewed” (p. 214). 


Hereford Fungus Feast last year. Two came from Whitfield one 
from the Wrekin, the fourth and largest, weighing 144 lbs, ‘trom 
near Hay. Herefordshire possesses also the Polyporus Intybaceus 
and the P. Giganteus, Of the arborescent fungi, Mr. W: Smith 
observes that they differ widely in shape, size, and quality, but 
that all, when established, live at the expense of the tree on Which 
they grow. “Some large ones distil the sap in drops from the 
tree, as Polyporus dryadeus, common on the oak, and P. Hispidus, 
common on the ash, The minuter fungi are mostly content to 
prey upon the leaves, the small twigs, or even the fallen and half 
decayed leaves of the previous year” (p. 206). Mr. Smith’s 
paper on the reproductiveness of the spores, which constantly 
effect fruitful though invisible settlements on decayed spots 
of a tree or other suitable “nidi,” is as interesting as it is jn. 
structive; though it is perhaps less on the “ larger fungi of trees ” 
that the reader's interest will fix itself than on the series of papers 
on edible fungi generally which Dr. Bull concludes in the present 
volume. These have in fact constituted one of the chief attrac. 
tions of the more recent volumes. In the one before us he can 
point with triumph to the fact that the Polyporus Intybaceus, 
very common and large in the ancient forest districts of the Vosges 
and Ardennes, stood the Alsace and Lorraine peasantry in good 
stead during the scarcity caused by the presence of vast armies in 
the late war, and that in famine-stricken Paris during its siege 
there were residents to whom fungi served as “quite a meal, 
In the volume before us there are capital 
illustrations of the Boletus edulis, the Hygrophorus virgineus 
and pratensis (excellent late edible mushrooms), and the Giant 
Puff-ball (Lycoperdon giganteum), which Woolhopians know to 
be a first-rate subject for fritters or omelettes, if gathered young. 
The Doctor claims for Herefordshire also the Tuber estivum, or 
common truffle, the whereabouts of which squirrels will indicate in 
default of truffle-dogs (p. 226), and the delicious Chantarelle, which 
is an admirable stew or fricassée, if not spoilt by fast cooking. He 
has a great many valuable hints and distinctions, of some of which 
we may avail ourselves hereafter; but it is not so much in the 
light of addition to our luxuries as to our stock of uncostly and 
accessible aliments for the labouring poor, that he regards these 
inquiries into the wholesomeness and palatableness of British 
fungi. In some excellent remarks in p. 227 he asks why this 
kind of food, to be had for the trouble of gathering it (os 
the summer months, is not allowed to add savour to the slices of 
bacon which are the Herefordshire labourer’s highest idea of 
food. The object is most laudable, but we fear it can only be by 


| the agency of Woolhopian peripatetics, ready and willing to 


sacrifice themselves to the task of teaching the poor, orally and 
experimentally, that the whole fungus tribe, barring the mush- 
rooms, is not alike bad and noxious—and that, for example, 
the “ Agaricus arvensis,” or “ horse-mushroom,” only difiers tn 
quality from the “ Campestris,” or “ field mushroom ”—that deep- 
rooted prejudice can be driven out, and the vulgar taste encouraged 
to discriminate between bad and good and indifferent funguses. It 
would really be a good work, in the “social science” direction, to set 
forth in a cheap unscientific or untechnical manual, with English 
terms substituted for Latin, the needful particulars about the 
more frequent edible fungi; and no one could do this better 
than Dr. Bull, whose name stands very high amongst British 
mycologists. 

In a like spirit of zeal to turn scientific inquiry to the profit of 
the many, the same active member of the Woolhope Club 
casually moots, in P. 160, the question of utilizing acorns and 
horse-chestnuts, and says that they ought to be collected, and 
experiments made with them in feeding cattle and horses. Both are 
used for deer-food. Ground acorns are good for poultry, and 
according to Selby (Forest Trees) p. 34, ground horse-chestnuts 
mixed with other food are used in Pankey for horses touched in 


searches and excursions of the Field Club have ascertained the 


number in England, without counting the last found—which is in 
many respects also the finest—the mistletoe-oak at Bredwardine. 
That at Haven, described and fi in the Woolhope Transac- 
tions of 1869, is a large single 
foliage of the oak on which it grows. Its locale is the ancient 
Deerfold Forest, where naturalists have also noted the rare occur- 
rence of a mistletoe bunch on the silver-barked poplar. That 
found last ms at Llangattock Lingoed, in Monmouthshire, also 
shoots out by a single stem from the under side of a branch about the 
middle of the tree. But the mistletoe-oak of Bredwardine, which 
was discovered this year by Sir George Curnewall whilst engaged 
i in marking trees for falling, differs from these, inasmuch as it is 
“a g | mistletoe<possessed tree’; for the parasite, accord- 
ing to the Woolhope Commissioner, grows in fifteen different 


and vigorous, and a eye uninjured by its parasite. At the 
first meeting of the Club 
on the “ Reproduction and Growth of the Mistletoe” was read 
and discussed. It is an interesting contribution to the history 
f of the establishment and propagation of the plant upon given 
trees (pp. 16-24). 
In another class of enone indeed they are parasites, for 
Mr. Worthington Smith asserts that they are not so much the 
. causes of tree-decay, through the insinuation of their spores, as 
the indications of disease already begun (p. 206)—the arborescent 
fungi, Herefordshire is also rich. The Pol 
virtually new io Britain, and not even given in 


rus frondosus, 
. Cooke’s new 


existence of that number in Herefordshire alone, and thrice that | 
| greedy excess which characterizes them when, for example, they . 


unch, well seen in spite of the | 


places, five of them near the central axis of the tree, which is hale | 
in 1870 a paper by the Rev. R. Blight | 


the wind. Itis not improbable that the deaths of cattle after 
eating acorns, of which one sometimes hears, arise from the same 


strip of its leaves a fallen branch of a tree, whether wholesome or 
unwholesome. It may be that the proper course is to collect and 
measure out the supply of these esculents, and, perhaps, taking @ 
leaf out of ancient farming-lore, to boil them, for digestion’s sake, 
and that they may go further. Virgil’s Menalcas (Ecl. x. 20) 
came to see the dying Gallus “uvidus hyberna de glande.” He 
had been steeping gathered acorns for cattle food, a process dis 
tinctly commended by Cato de Re Rustic&é (54), who turther pre- 
scribes the allowance which should be given to each ox. These 
are but loose answers to Dr. Bull’s suggestions, but we most 
cordially agree with him as to the desirableness of practical 
experiments, the more so as a satisfactory result would facilitate 
the maintenance of a cow as well as a pig by the industrious and 
enterprising labourer. 
| We fear that Dr. Bull will scarcely persuade many persons who 
have larch timber in the present day to cut off five or six feet from the 
tops even of larches grown for ornament, with a view to throwing 
their growth into side shoots, and so enhancing their grace (se 
p. 304). Thisis a utilitarian age, and in this matter we should side 
with the age. But generally his suggestions and inquiries are the 
inspirations of active philanthropy; and the tone of the 
— in these interesting Woolhope Transactions has been always 
in keeping with the spirit and zeal of their editor. 
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MINOR POETS.* 


F all kinds of poetry, the sonnet least can afford to be bad. 
O the reader with such pretentiousness, with 
an air of such solemnity, that at the first moment it excites 


It comes before 


And in her path some flowerets spread 

Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store 
Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in to meet. 


Mr. Nicholas Michell’s dedication does double work. It pays & 


tful attention, if not admiration. Its entrance is like that of | just compliment to “The Memory of Sir Humphry Davy, Baronet, 
the preacher in the’ Univessity church who is solemnly conducted | a man distinguished by refined taste, but more celebrated for his 


to his pulpit by a couple of beadles 
outside 


with silver maces. Its | Discoveries in Chemical Science,” and at the same time in a quiet 


is imposing, and the peculiar arrangement of | unobtrusive way informs the world that the author of Sibyl of 


appearance 

its lines 18 tive of thought, subtle perhaps, but yet full of | Cornwall and th 
Johnson’s bow 
to an archbishop; while in its undeviating regularity it is like an 


ty. In its studied elaboration it is like 


A sonnet is not a 
to read, but of all writings it claims to be studied. There are 
few men who can at once detect an impostor in a sonnet, few who 
can at once decide whether the thoughts are too deep for them or 
are none at all. We are not surprised, therefore, that it is so 
favourite a measure, not for readers, but for writers. If Malvolio 
had turned poet, he would have undoubtedly composed sonnets; 
for “an affectioned ass that cons state without book, and utters it 
by great swarths,” would have found of all swarths the sonnet the 
best suited for his utterance. But it is this air of importance 
about it that especially excites our a and makes us, 
whenever we come across one of these Malvolio-like sonneteers, 
ry by cry out with Sir Toby, “‘O, for a stone-bow, to hit him 
in the eye. 
Harlow, indecd, slmest tock we te ot frst, vesy 
made us believe for a while that we were reading poetry. It once 
was safe for a man of any culture to infer, in reading a poem, that 
what seemed to have no sense was senseless. But since Mr. 
Browning began to write we have no more expected to under- 
stand at first sight a modern poem than a chorus in a Greek play. 
We went therefore cautiously to work with Mr. Barlow. It was 
not so long since we had read Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets, and we 
remembered that a great modern 
do not understand. We were inclined to be in the same frame of 
mind as the Scotch waiting-woman who, when asked whether she 
had understood a sermon which she had greatly admired, replied, 
“The Lord forbid that I should be sae presumptuous.” Our sus- 
picions were first aroused, however, by Mr. Barlow's free use of 
italics, There at all events was a sure sign of weakness. Mr. Bar- 
low may perhaps maintain that he only italicizes where he quotes. 
This may certainly be the case, and would at all events be hard 
to disprove ; for few men’s reading is so varied as to enable them 
to decide whether I also kiss, kiss you perhaps, what you asked for, 
himself, realization, unseen, in fact, are due to Mr. Barlow's powers 
of memory or imagination. Rendered suspicious then by the type, 
we plucked up cong to do so daring an act as to consider whether 
ina modern poem the poet had remembered to put in any sense, 
Some of may have so wer used 
unintelligibility in their as not willin r easily to 
without it. this is coin will find Mtr. not a 
few sonnets scarcely inferior to the one which we will now 
uote 
‘ Of Love’s innumerable constellations ; 
These lips once quivered at a maiden’s kiss, 
That now must tremble at the tyrant hiss, 
The steam-engine approach, of hostile nations 
Of gact-flies of remorse that take their stations 
Upon the neck and shoulders of a man 
Bare for the torment, where each stinger can, 
Each to pursue his noisome occupations ; 
Once we were free from these—free as a child 
Who having wandered from his mother’s arms 
Plucks flower and flower, ignorant of harms 
In any, till with voice and gesture mild 
She calls him back, and soon his eyes have smiled 
Themselves to sleep forgetful of alarms. 

A far different sonneteer from Mr. Barlow was the late Mr. 
Moxon. A man who ean boop poems in his desk for nearly forty 
years, and die without publishing them, cannot at all events be 
charged with presumption. Mr. Moxon happily wrote before ob- 


poem for him who runs | and tho 


t often writes what his readers |’ 


e inventor of the safety-lamp are countrymen 
and relatives. Though Mr. Michell, as we learn from the adver- 
tisements, “is decidedly one of the most popular poets of the day,” 
his “ Minor Poems extend over a period of twen 
years” ; though the Civil Service Gazette says that “ he is earn 
eloquent, beautiful— sometimes sublime,” and the Morning 
Advertiser assures its readers that “ he evinces great powers of 
condensation,” yet we must confess that till we received from his 
publisher “ the cheap edition ” of the poems before us we were 
not even aware of his existence. As no less a man than the late 
Sir John Herschel testifies to the faet that Mr. Michell has written 
a great deal of “ unimpeachable y” we ought to rejoice that 
before long the public will be able to get his various poems 
“on paper of extra quality and bound in cloth, gilt lettered,” at 
the modest price of one shilling and sixpence per volume. Na 
moreover, with one of the volumes a it of the author 
be thrown in, We have not read Sibyl of Cornwall, nor do we 
intend to do so. Against ing a poem of 140 pages there are 
at least 140 good reasons. Our however, may be curious 
to know what is “ unimpeachable poetry,” and we will accord- 
ingly give them a specimen taken from one of the shorter poems. 
The loyalty of the following lines is not unworthy of the great 
Correspondent of Royal tours :— 
And here, in recent day, did Britain’s 
on throne, a sublime ! 
Ornw. 8 duke gazed ra on the scene ; 
Their names the Mount shall keep all future time. 
Those of our readers who have a. taste for such poetry as this can 
buy seven volumes of it. As each volume contains between 200 
and 300 pages, they can at a very moderate price lay in a stock of 
try that may last a reasonable man a lifetime. We ourselves 

o not intend to read any more of these poems, but just as Charles 
Lamb treated the unknown mn whose merits were thrust u 
him, we shall be bold enough “ to damn them at a venture,” 

If a poet chooses to take as his heroine a young lady who has 
narrowly escaped hanging, who describes herself as “ cherishing 
aye in my breast, as a fetish, a scarce esca halter,” the critic, 
while he may find fault with the subject, has scarcely perhaps a 
right to complain that in the treatment of it the poet is always 
incoherent, and at times scarcely decent. A threat of the gallows 
may likely enough affect the intellect, and a woman who has just 
missed being hanged might meet with some indulgence if, like the 
heroine of this story, she were for some 170 pages together to keep 
putting to herself a series of the most unintelligible questions, to 
which there is no one to return an answer. Whether the heroine 
of Convict Once is mad or not, we shall not pretend to say; nor 
can we decide whether her rant is a part of herself, and so is 
essentially dramatic, or is Mr. Stephens’s ordi method of ex- 
pressing himself. In either case it is very foolish and very 
tedious. If we were the Home Secretary, we should certainl 

refer to have our female criminals cherish the halter in their 
sc than round their necks. Still we should ascertainly blame 
ourselves for misplaced leniency if a reprieved convict were to 
= j ~ Queen’s mercy by thus shamefully abusing the Queen’s 

glish 

Loves he dark tresses, I wonder, in sinuous subtlety twining ? 
Loves he dark eyes, tired with love, and star-sympathied passion of night ? 
When either convict or poet begins to talk of “ sinuous subtlety ” or 
“ star-sympathied passion of night” he should be hurried off at 
once to either the gallows or the lunatic asylum. What pleasure 


seurity became fashionable, and while a man might be intelligible 
and yet not be aceused of shallowness. His sonnets, though not | 
ey of a very high order, are not wanting in gracefulness or | 
teling. Many of them are “ affectionately inscribed ” to Words- | 
worth, When our readers have read the following sonnet, they | 
wil, we think, agree with us that there was nothing of arrogance 
in the inscription :— 
Here sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies grow, 

The kindliest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 

In such a spot I would this frame should rest, 
When I to join my friend far hence shall go. 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 

Who chants her morning music o’er his bed, 
Save she who comes each evening, ere the bari 

Of watch-dog gathers drowsy tolds, to shed 
A sister’s tears, Kind Heaven, upon her head 

Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 


* Poems and Sonnets, George Barlow. Part I. London: John 
Camden Hotten. 1871. 


Sonnets, By Edward Moxon. London: Moxon, Son, & Co. 1871. 
by Cornwall, The Land’s End, St. and Fone, 
tion,” “ Famous 
omen and Heroes,” “ Pleasure,” “ London in Light and Darkness,” &c. 
Edition, London: William Tegg, 1871. 


yg A Poem. By J. Brunton Stephens. London: Macmillan 
Castle in the Black 
y for ae Country. By Edward White Bewley. 


after all can a grown-up man have in stringing together, like a lot 


| of the coloured bladders that boys about in the streets for sale, 
a set of sounds that are as — unmeaning as they are 
tentious, Though even our children get at last tired of a rattle, yet 


our "og never seem to get weary of mere sound. Did Mr. 
Stephens never at school write nonsense verses, that he still can 
find a pleasure in such lines as the following P— 

Ah me! this turmoil of heart! Is it truly a change for the better ? 

Once I remember a setting of sun, yea, and settings of suns, 

Which I all-hailed, when-as warder, and order, and grating, and fetter, 

_ Passed into darkness and silence—twin-heaven of the spirit that shuns. 

Mr. ae 3 and Mr. Stephens be to very different schools 
of poetry. . Stephens has a certain knowledge of versification, 
a considerable flow of words, and a remarkable deficiency of sense. 
Mr. Bewley is not deficient in sense; he would, we have little 
doubt, make a fair vestryman, perhaps in time an average 
churchwarden ; but of the poetical art he knows so little that he 
has not yet learnt to use his fingers to tell him if his lines are 
metrical. It is not every poet who is so richly endowed by nature 
as to be able by the ear alone to decide whether a line has the 
right number of feet. Many of our poets still, we believe, find 
their hands of considerable service in composition, and keep their 
sn within some limits by y checking off their 
syllables on their fingers. Indeed, just as men count by tens and 
not by twelves because they have five fingers on each hand and 
not six, so we should not be surprised if close investigation 
were to show that in the earliest ages of the world all poems. 
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‘were for a like reason composed in lines of five feet. But we 
must not be led away by such a consideration, which, though 
interesting, is somewhat remote from our present purpose. 
Bewley, t ‘en, belongs neither to that higher order of poets who 
trust to their ears nor to that lower order of poets who trust to 
their hands. So long as his lines end with a rhyme, his simple 
requirements are satisfied, just as in a church on a hot afternoon 
of summer, so long as the Amen is given distinctly, the congre- 
tion takes for granted that the prayer has been properly read. 
fh his rhymes, moreover, he is easily satisfied, and can so pro- 
nounce “ we are” as to make it rhyme with “ ‘Adepagia.” 
A considerable part of Dudley Castle reads like a paper that had 
been originally written for the Social Science Congress, and, not 
finding acceptance there, had been easily transformed into poetry 
It could quite as easily be turned back into prose; and, in fact, it 
reminds us of nothing so much as of one of those pieces of furni- 
ture which can be turned into a plain be or into the 
semblance of a chest of drawers at a moment’s notice. We shall 
close our present notice of our Minor Poets with one extract from 
Mr. Bewley. So long as Mr. Barlow, Mr. Michell, Mr. Stephens, 
and Mr. Bewley publish, grocers need not fear lest waste-paper 
should prove scarce. 
- ‘The more violent crimes come, in great measure, 

From districts most rich in mineral treasure, 

Where, so far from want being the temptation 

For a moment to be urged in palliation, 

The greater the prosperity, the more these crimes 

Increase, while they diminish but in times 

Of comparative privation. I have discerned 

That when wages are high, and with less labour earned, 

There is a strong inclination, here, to waste 

Them in vicious indulgences. If the cause be traced— 

To see to what this peculiar state of things is due, 

And what the remedy—we find it would be untrue 

To say that in these populous — the state 

Of education—of such, at an 

As the common schools ain pe bestow— 

Can be considered to be at all below 

The general aver: the cause, it seems to me, 

May be attributable, in no small degree, 

To class impropriety— 

Nay, the great curse, of British society. 
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